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Buffalo Lithia Water 


A POWERFUL SOLVENT OF STONE IN THE BLADDER 


The following plate is from a photograph, and represents the exact size and shape of Calcula 
passed by the Hon. T. J. JARRATT, ex-Mayor of Petersburg, Va.: 


The original stone shown in the cut, together with one from a similar case, will be on exhibition from October 6th to 13th, inclusive, at Ditman’s 
Pharmacy, Astor House, cor. Broadway and Barclay Street, New York, from whom water may be obtained. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN HERBERT CLAIBORNE, M.A., M.D., 
OF PETERSBURG, VA., 
Ex-President and Honorary Fellow Medical Society of Virginia 


PETERSBURG, VA., SEPTEMBER s5, 1892. 
Dr. E. C. Laird, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va.: 

My Dear Docror—I send by this mail a box of CALCULI, passed at various times within the last year by Hon. 
T. J. Jarratt, our former Mayor, whilst drinking the BUFFALO Lithia Water. 

They give him but little pain now when passing. I have never critically examined the broken CALCULI passed 
in such quantities from Mr. Jarratt’s bladder, but am under the impression that the most,of them were MAGNESIAN. 
PHOSPHATES. There were specimens, however, which presented the appearance of OXYLATES, and, I remember, 
impressed me specially as being URIC ACID. I do not pretend to account for the mode of their solution by the 
Buffalo Lithia Water. There is nothing in its analysis which would warrant such results, but THE RESULTS ARE 
THERE, and seeing is believing. I can only suppose that in Nature’s Alembic there has been some subtle solvent 
evolved, too subtle to be caught by our coarse reagents, which makes this wonderful disintegration. ‘There are 
many things in heaven and earth not dreamt of in our philosophy,” and his is a short creed who believes only what he 
can prove or explain. Faithfully yours, JOHN HERBERT CLAIBORNE. 


IT IS WELL KNOWN THAT STONE IN THE BLADDER, FOR THE MOST PART GOUT, RHEU- 
MATIC GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND ALSO VARIOUS FORMS OF DYSPEPSIA AND NERVOUS. 
PROSTRATION, HAVE A COMMON ORIGIN, VIZ., EXCESS OF URIC ACID IN THE BLOOD. IT IS. 
EVIDENT, THEN, FROM THE FOREGOING STATEMENT, THAT THIS WATER MUST POSSESS EXTRA- 
ORDINARY POTENCY ALIKE IN ALL OF THESE MALADIES. IN BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE 
KIDNEYS IT IS WELL-NIGH SPECIFIC. 


' Water, in Cases of One Dozen Half-Gallon Bottles, $5.00, F. O. B. here, and for sale by all 
first-class Druggists. 
Illustrated 32-page Pamphlet, giving further information, sent prepaid on application to 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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The Outlook 


LULL has followed the recent period of po- 
litical agitation in England, and during the 
interval before the opening of the new Par- 
liament Mr. Gladstone will prepare the Home 
Rule bill which he proposes to introduce. 
It is believed that the Liberal policy will 
be to introduce the Home Rule bill as soon as the 
new Parliament meets, debate it thoroughly, and, if possi- 
ble, carry it through the House of Commons. If it is 
defeated in the House of Lords, instead of appealing at 
once to the country, the Liberals will introduce a vari- 
ety of reform bills covering various matters which both 
the agricultural and laboring classes are pressing upon their 
attention, and which the Radicals distinctively represent. 
The fate of Home Rule now depends upon the attitude and 
spirit of the Irish themselves, and Mr. Depew probably 
spoke with a certain authority in his conversation with a 
newspaper reporter on his return from Europe not long ago, 
when he said that Irish-Americans would have much to do 
with the immediate future of Ireland. If the Irish are 
moderate in their demands and will support a bill which, 
while conceding the essentials which they demand, will 
command the confidence and assent of the English Liberals, 
there seems to be very little doubt of the establishment of 
Home Rule in the near future. It can hardly be doubted 
that a rational bill carried through the House of Commons 
would win the assent of Great Britain if the Liberal Minis- 
try were obliged, by the opposition of the House of 
Lords, to make another appeal to the country. If, on the 
other hand, the Irish members keep up their internal strife 
and demand a measure which the Liberals will not support, 
Home Rule will be indefinitely postponed, with the general 
feeling, on the part not only of the enemies but of the 
friends of Ireland, that the responsibility rests entirely 
with the Irish themselves. The English Liberals are tired 
of the Irish question, and unreasonable demands will be 
met, not only by a refusal to accede to them, but by send- 
ing the Irish question to the rear and bringing to the front 
the new programme of the Radical party. In that event 
Ireland may have to wait another century for another 
hearing. All now depends upon the good sense and self- 
restraint of the Irish themselves. 

Mr. John Morley has -put his shoulder under the im- 
mense load of Dublin Castle, and there is now an Irish 
Secretary in sympathy with the Irish people. At this dis- 
tance it looks as if the Irish Nationalists had made a great 
mistake in refusing to take office until a satisfactory Home 
Rule measure has been brought before the country. They 
have made it impossible by this action for Mr. Gladstone 
to surround Mr. Morley with men who will see things from 
his point of view and who will sympathetically co-operate 
with him. Three-fourths of the officials in Ireland are 
against Home Rule, and entirely out of sympathy with 
the new Government. Their advice will represent a spirit 
antagonistic to Home Rule, and their service to Mr. Mor- 
ley, in so far as it demands a new attitude and spirit, will 


be extremely lukewarm. The Irish Secretary will practi- 
cally find himself served by politicalenemies. Mr. Forster 
went to Ireland with the highest purposes, but succumbed 
to the atmosphere which surrounded him. Mr. Morley 
understands the situation better, and will have his own 
way, but will have it at a very large cost of energy and 
strength. Meanwhile the Conservatives will do all they 
can to embarrass the new Government in its Irish policy. 
For a long time past Mr. Balfour, in his strong, quiet fashion, 
repressed the tendency of the landlords to evict their ten- 
ants, and so preserved a kind of truce in Ireland; but now 
that Mr. Balfour is out and a Government friendly to 
Ireland is in, the landlords have begun at once a warfare 
against their tenants calculated to embarrass the new Gov- 
ernment and to bring the old régime of anarchy and 
disorder in Ireland. This done, they will point to the 
consequences of their own acts, and contrast the present 
disorder with the quiet which reigned under Mr. Balfour. 
An epidemic of eviction may be looked for, and the en- 
deavor will be made to put Mr. Morley in a position where 
he will be obliged to execute the law at the expense of very 
general distress and in apparent contradiction to his 
avowed policy and to the spirit of his administration. 
Mr. Morley, however, understands the policy of his 
antagonists, and has forestalled them by giving their plan 
publicity, by announcing that the machinery of govern- 
ment will not be used to oppress tenants, and by the pro- 
posal to create a royal commission to examine and report 
upon the whole question. 


The Carnegie Company, not content with the action of 
the Grand Jury in indicting one hundred and sixty-nine 
strikers charged with rioting and murder, has presented 
complaints upon which Chief Justice Paxson has issued 
warrants for the arrest of the thirty-three members of the 
Advisory Board on the charge of treason. Bail was fixed 
by the Chief Justice at $10,000. Four of the men fur- 
nished the bail, a fifth is lodged in prison in default of 
it, while the remaining twenty-eight have thus far avoided 
arrest by flight or concealment. The cases must of 
course go before the Grand Jury, but before this body 
considers them Chief Justice Paxson will deliver to 
it a special charge on treason, defining the crime and 
commenting upon the cases. The sams Justice is ex- 
officio Judge of the Court of Oyer anc Terminer, and 
will sit in that court for Allegheny County, where the 
trial takes place. In Homestead these last arrests have 
created great consternation and fierce indignation. The 
arrests are made in the name of the State, and the 
crime charged is the highest known to the State. We 
do not wonder at the popular feeling. Those best 
acquainted with American history will be most surprised 
at the action of the Pennsylvania Justice. Except in the 
case of the Dorr rebellion in Rhode Island, there has 
hardly been an indictment for treason in any Com- 
monwealth since the framing of the Federal Constitution. 
That document, it will be remembered, declares that 
“treason against the United States shall consist only in 
levying war against them, and in adhering to their enemies, 
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giving them aid and comfort.” Most of the State Con- 
stitutions have accepted the same definition. The National 
Government has been slow to prosecute for treason even 
those who have “ levied war against it,” and it seems incredi- 
ble that one of the Commonwealths should prosecute for 
treason those engaged in a labor riot, directed not against 
itself but against an armed body of men in the employ 
of a private corporation. It is true that there is some 
authority for the position that if the object of an act be to 
prevent by force the execution of a law, the act is treason- 
able. But the Homestead riot, while a palpable violation 
of law, did not aim at the overthrow of the sovereignty of 
the State, and therefore lacked the “ treasonable intent ” 
necessary to constitute this crime. It is true that in the 
old English law the Pennsylvania Judge can find any num- 
ber of cases where men were punished for treason when 
their offenses were much less serious than that of the Home- 
stead rioters. In Edward the Fourth’s reign an innkeeper 
whose sign was a crown, and who punningly remarked that 
he would make his own “ heir to the crown,” was drawn and 
quartered for treason. But if the Pennsylvania Court is 
to follow American precedent and the spirit of American 
institutions, the warrants issued by the Chief Justice will 
have the effect of intensifying the feeling of Pennsylvania 
workmen against the State authorities, and of deepening the 
impression, sedulously produced by Anarchist orators, that 
the law is used as an instrument to strengthen capital in 
its conflicts with labor. 
@ 

The New York Presbytery convened on Monday of this 
week, and determined to postpone the trial of Professor 
Briggs until November 9. Very properly, an attempt to 
induce the Presbytery to hold secret sessions during the 
trial was defeated. So far as we can judge, the action of 
the General Assembly has involved the whole case in some- 
thing of an ecclesiastical muddle, the way out of which is 
not clear to the ablest ecclesiastical lawyers in the Presby- 
terian denomination. Meanwhile the determination of the 
Union Theological Seminary to stand, not so much by Dr. 
Briggs personally as by that liberty of research and discus- 
sion which he represents, has been vigorously reaffirmed. 
The opening exercises of this Seminary were held last week, 
and an admirable address was delivered by Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, of Brooklyn. Union Seminary, he said, stands 
for the Higher Criticism of the Holy Scripture, and maintains 
the right of instructing theological students in the progress 
of critical thought. In fulfilling this mission he empha- 
sized three points. First, that the men who come to the 
Seminary should be in sympathy with its free spirit. If 
they feel that they must be on the lookout for ambuscades, 
they would better go to safer institutions. If, on the 
other hand, they desire rationalistic criticism, that they 
will not find in Union Seminary. They will find there 
only the most devout, spiritual, and evangelical teaching. 
Second, to get advantage of this they must bring a devo- 
tion to truth and an intellectual industry commensurate 
with that of their instructors. And, thirdly, they must 
seek to possess and show forth in personal life the spirit 
of Christ. Dr. Schaff’s address on Calvin and Servetus, 
while historical, was not archaic. One sentence in the 
address at its close might serve as a worthy motto for all 
nineteeenth-century theological discussion: “‘ Heresy is an 
error; intolerance, sin; persecution, crime.” 


This week the American Board meets in Chicago, next 
week the National Council in Minneapolis; neither of 
these bodies possesses ecclesiastical powers, but both are 
representative of Congregational sentiments and interests. 
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Public reports indicate a large meeting at Chicago ; private 
reports indicate that it will not be entirely peaceful. Un- 
less we are ill-advised, the dissatisfaction with the spirit 
and methods still pursued in Boston, with the result, if not 
with the purpose, of making the Board the organ of a fac- 
tion, not the instrument of a catholic Christianity, will find 
effective expression, and, unless some change is secured, 
contributions will be withheld in the coming year from 
churches which have been large givers in the past. The 
special fund of $100,000 proposed last year has not, we 
judge, been entirely made up, though the Treasurer's 
report is not before us; the increase from donations 
over last year is reported to be $60,634. It is cer- 
tain that the demand of the churches, as expressed by the 
action of various local and State Associations, for some 
form of representation in the Board will be brought up 
again at this meeting. It is clear that the report of the 
committee of fifteen in 1890 has not closed the subject, 
although the report was accepted and the committee dis- 
charged. Dr. Alden, the Home Secretary, presents a 
paper from the Prudential Committee on this general sub- 
ject. This paper is primarily historical The author 
recounts the organization of the Board, its appeal to the 
Christian public and the American churches without 
regard to denomination, the methods which it has taken 
to report all the work of the Board to the churches, the 
provision which is made for securing both lay and clerical 
representation on the Board, and a membership from the 
different States somewhat proportioned to the donations 
received, the provision in 1821 for honorary members hav- 
ing all rights but those of suffrage, and the conseqr -nt 
change of the meetings from those of a committee for the 
discussion and determination of practical questions to 
free and popular assemblies for the stimulus and the ex- 
pression of enthusiasm, and, finally, the fact that the Board 
reports officially to the Congregational Associations and 
especially to the National Council. His paper further 
gives account of the consideration by the Board, on two 
occasions, of the question whether any change in organi- 
zation is desirable to secure a closer fellowship between 
the Board and the supporting churches, and it closes with 
three suggestions: 1. That each church should “feel at 
liberty and exercise the liberty to suggest to the Standing 
Nominating Committee of the American Board the names 
of any person or persons it may desire to have considered 
as candidates for corporate members.” 2. The selection 
by local and State conferences and by the National 
Council of persons to emphasize the missionary work at 
each meeting of such conferences, and also the exercise 
by such conferences of “ the liberty to suggest names to 
the Nominating Committee of the Board for corporate 
membership.” 3. The hearty acceptance of “any well- 
considered new methods so far as these may promote the 
efficiency of our missionary work.” 


It can hardly be necessary to say to our readers that, while 
Dr. Alden’s paper contains a certain value as a history of 
the organization and methods of the American Board, it 
does not throw any light upon, and does not even raise, the 
fundamental question involved in the current debates in 
the papers and conferences of the Congregational body 
respecting the organization of the Board. That funda- 
mental question is this: Is the Board the servant of the 
churches, or are the churches the servants of the Board ? 
Is the Board to determine how the missionary work shall 
be carried on, and are the churches limited to contributing 
funds for carrying it on, with a liberty of making sugges- 
tions which the Board may accept or overrule in their dis- 
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cretion, or are the churches to carry on the missionary 
work, and is the Board the instrument by which that work 
is to be carried on—an instrument subordinate to the will 
of the churches and under their authority? This question 
cannot be put one side by pleasant assurances that the 
American Board is willing to receive suggestions, entertain 
correspondence, and listen to nominations. Where does 
the final authority lie? In a close corporation or in the 
churches? We believe, and evidently an increasing num- 
ber of Congregationalists believe, that the final authority 
lies, not in the Board, but in the churches. And this 
belief is based, not merely upon the fact that a close 
corporation is uncongregational and undemocratic in 
organization, not merely upon the fact that concentration 
of power in the hands of a close corporation tends to a 
further concentration in the hands of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, and that, in turn, to a still further concentration 
in the hands of the secretaries, or a single secretary ; it 
rests upon two fundamental principles: First, that the 
men who furnish the money for carrying on any work 
should, in the last analysis, have the Jower to determine 
to what uses that money should be applied, and by what 
methods the work to which it is given should be carried 
on. They should not merely be graciously permitted to 
exercise an influence ; they should control. And, secondly, 
that Jesus Christ committed the evangelization of the 
world to his Church, and the Church is derelict in its 
duty if it endeavors to transfer that commission to a body 
of men, however wise and godly; it is the duty of the 
Church, not merely to contribute money to a Board ap- 
pointed to carry on the work, but to carry on the work itself, 
assuming the responsibility of determining in the last 
analysis all questions, whether administrative, ecclesias- 
tical, or theological. 


On Sunday morning last, at Grace Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Bishop Potter authorized with due ceremony three 
women “to exercise the office of deaconess in the Church 
of God,” and “ set them apart” for that service by the 
“laying on of hands.” The candidates were graduates, 
after two years’ study, from the training-school at 228 East 
Twelfth Street, which was at its origin connected with 
Grace Church, but is now under the control of the diocese. 
Such an event appearing in the churchly order of a com- 
munion the most ecclesiastically circumspect in America 
will call wide attention to the rapid growth of a new move- 
ment in modern Christian life. The institution for 
deaconesses at Kaiserswerth is little more than a half- 
century old, but its spirit and method of womanly ministry 
have enlarged the ideals of the Church in many lands, and 
are re-establishing the conditions of the Apostolic age in the 
definite consecration of women to official service in the 
diaconate. We believe that the first denomination in this 
country to give ecclesiastical recognition to the order of 
deaconesses was the Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
by its General Conference in May, 1888, gave favorable 
response to urgent appeals for the renewal of the ancient 
order. A year previous, in Chicago, a Deaconess’s Training- 
School and Home had been established, and a year after 
(May,: 889), the New York Deaconess’s Home and Training- 
School was founded—now at 241 West Fourteenth Street. 
In Chicago the first deaconesses were set apart by Bishop 
Thomas Bowman in June, 1889; in New York a number 
have already been consecrated, and the solemn setting 
apart of others will take place in a few weeks. It is per- 
fectly plain, from'the rapid development of Homes in many 
cities, from the deep interest evinced by leading minds of 
all denominations in the deaconess movement, and from the 
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marvelous fitness and flexibility of this agency of the 


Church in its contacts with modern social and religious 


conditions, that a new and most potent force is being 
liberated and organized for the uplift and well-being 
of humanity. When it is remembered that the Church of 
Scotland was the first Protestant denomination to give 
standing to the order of deaconesses, it would seem inevi- 
table that the non-episcopal bodies will join the Methodist 
Episcopal, Lutheran, and Protestant Episcopal Churches 
in guiding and strengthening this great movement. 


The quiet town of Weimar, so attractive to lovers of lit- 
erature, is to have an institution which, in the form of an 
enlargement of the Goethe-Schiller Archives, is to serve as 
a combined library and workroom for students of litera- 
ture and for scholars. Five years ago Schiller’s grandson, 
Baron Gleichen-Russwurm, who is well known in Ger- 
many as a landscape painter, presented the papers of his 
grandfather to the Goethe Archives, and by that action 
doubled the value of the Archives and united the memo- 
rials of two men who in their lives had borne a singularly 
intimate and beautiful relation to each other. To this 
invaluable collection were afterwards added the papers of 
Wieland and Herder, and this enlargement suggested the 
idea of a universal archive to be devoted to the preserva- 
tion and illustration of German literature, by serving as a 
place of safe deposit for manuscripts and literary remains 
and as a place for collecting all the material relating to 
great writers, and so furnishing a focal point for literary 
study and investigation. The new archives will be under 
the supervision of Professor Bernhard Suphan, and will 
bear the name of the two great writers whose joint work 
formed the original basis of the enterprise. A special 
building will be erected at the expense of the Grand 
Duchess of Weimar, but other endowments will be needed, 
and an appeal has been issued, signed by many of the 
foremost men in Germany, asking for funds. It has been 
suggested that there are many men in this country whose 
indebtedness to German literature would very properly 
take the form of a contribution, large or small, to the new 
enterprise, and it is much to be hoped that when the list 
of founders is deposited in the corner-stone of the new 
building next month, a good number of representative 
American names will be found upon it. Any sum may be 
sent to Professor Suphan at Weimar. 


Italian brigands had, it was supposed, been relegated to 
the opera and the romance. But there is evidence that 
the profession still flourishes and that its members still 
waylay the unarmed traveler and hold him to ransom as of 
old. Correspondents of the London “Times” tell of 
recent outrages in Sicily, in the vicinity of Corneto within 
twenty miles of Rome itself, and even in old Tuscany, 
which has been thought law-abiding and safe. A Roman 
paper declares that the brigands are growing bolder every 
day, and that some of them have grown wealthy in their 
nefarious business. It seems that there are several well- 
known places of hiding for the brigands in the deep forests 
not far from Rome, and, though the authorities know per- 
fectly well the general whereabouts of the robbers, they 
never molest them. No wonder boldness grows with con- 
tinued impunity. The late Premier, the Marquis di 


Rudini, is making this state of affairs a ground for just 
attack on the Ministry, alleging that in the interest of 
alleged economy the public security has been sacrificed. 
One of the brigands lately had the impudence to write to 
the papers describing himself as a “ social reformer” and 
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boasting that he robbed the rich only and gave liberally to 
the poor—a form of sophistry which has been common 
enough from the days of Robin Hood to those of Tweed 
and Jim Fisk. 2 


GENERAL News .—There are now no cholera cases 
either in this city or at Quarantine, with the possible excep- 
tion of two or three taken this week from the steamship 
Bohemia; if these be, in fact, true cholera cases, it is 
to be noted that they have resulted through the negligence 
of the Health Officer in compelling the immigrants to 
remain on board of the infected ship for several days 
after it had reached port—a course condemned by all 
medical authorities, and admitted to be wrong by the 
Health Officer, who excuses the act by the lack of other 
accommodations. In Hamburg and elsewhere in Europe 
there has been a marked decrease in the number of 
deaths and in new cases. The Board of Aldermen 
of New York City last week granted nine applications 
for surface railroad franchises and extensions, under which 
it is believed that the Metropolitan Traction Company, of 
which Mr. John D. Crimmins is the head, will construct a 
trolley surface system reaching from the Battery to One 
Hundred and Tenth Street ; the consent of a majority of 
property-owners along a part of the route proposed has 
been obtained. Without arguing here the question whether 
the strong objections urged against the trolley system in a 
large city are of greater weight than its advantages, 
it may at least be said that the action of the Alder- 
men was suspiciously hasty, and that such a proposal 
should have been more carefully considered. 


Ernest Renan 


M. Renan died at an early hour on Sunday morning at the 
Collége de France, where so many of his brilliant lectures 
were delivered. He had been seriously out of health 
for some time past, but the illness which ended his life, 
in his seventieth year, was of brief duration. His devoted 
* wife was at his bedside, his children were about him, and, 
in spite of great suf- 
ering, his death was 
peaceful, and his face 
was described as in- 
effably serene and 
conveying an im- 
pression of power 
which it failed to 
convey in life. Edu- 
cated for the priest- 
hood, a _ student of 


Oriental languages 
from early youth, 
Renan possessed 


also a brilliant im- 
agination, a sensitive 
mind, and great lit- 
erary talent. There 
was nothing of the real priest in him. He lacked 
spiritual insight and the high qualities which go with it, 
although the beauty of his style and the fervor of his 
temperament sometimes seemed to simulate these finer 
gifts. He had intellectual, but he lacked moral, earnest- 
ness ; he was in no sense a prophet, and he had no deep 
sense of the necessity and the supremacy of the moral 
elements in the individual and the nation. His “ History 
of Israel” reveals wide knowledge and has very great 
charm, but it misses the secret of the Jewish race because 
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Renan could not comprehend the tremendous grasp of 
moral principles and the insight into spiritual verities 
which were the peculiar possession of the greatest Hebrews. 

Few books have been so widely read as the “ Life of 
Jesus,”’ and the secret of its popularity is not difficult to 
discover. As a romance, bathed in an Oriental atmos- 
phere, touched with poetic fervor, it has great charm ; 
its glowing periods remind one of Lamartine, but not of 
the Gospels. The Christ of the temptation, of the purified 
Temple, of the abashed scribes and Pharisees, of the 
mysterious and awful agony of Gethsemane, is not in 
Renan’s fascinating idyl of a human life. Renan com- 
prehended the composure and sweetness of great religious 
natures, but he did not know the sources of their peace, nor 
did he understand the fiery struggles through which it was 
achieved. He was an indefatigable student and a scholar 
of great and rare accomplishments, but his scholarship 
was at the mercy of his temperament, and his imagination 
was more potent than his devotion to fact. Born in 
Brittany, M. Renan never fully emancipated himself from 
the influences of the soil in which he grew. There 
was a vein of sentiment in him, a poetic sensibility, 
an impressionability which fitted him to record passing 
moods and phases of nature and of life with rare 
delicacy and charm; but these very qualities loosed his 
grasp on the greater realities of life. His influence on 
many of the younger French writers has been marked, but 
it has been essentially a dilettante influence ; it has fostered 
excellent form, butit has not stimulated originality. It has 
contributed that charming ripeness which often accompa- 
nies decadence ; it has done nothing to reinvigorate French 
earnestness or re-establish French ideals. There are pas- 
sages in Renan, it must be added, which have an unpleas- 
ant flavor because they seem to betray a mind not wholly 
pure. As a man of letters Renan is more likely to be 
remembered than as a teacher of morality or a critic of 
religion, and his contemporary influence will probably 
entirely eclipse his posthumous influence. He sang in 
beautiful prose the decay not only of Christianity but of 
the old order and the old ideals in France; he did not 
see that Christianity was taking on new and powerful life 
about him, and that France was swiftly reviving within 
herself elements of moral earnestness and national power 
which she has not had for a century. Renan was a dilet- 
tante in spirit, and dilettanteism never yet interpreted 
the moral and spiritual life of man. 


% 
An Old Truth in New Light 


The pagan idea that the social classes owe nothing to 
each other is receiving startling refutation, and the Chris- 
tian idea that every man is his brother’s keeper startling 
confirmation, in these days. The New Testament con- 
ception of the human brotherhood is being writ large over 
the page of current history, and he must be blind indeed 
who fails to read it. The Bible fulfills itself in many 
ways, but in none more strikingly than in the scientific 
sternness and exactness with which the logic of its con- 
ceptions of life is being worked out in the story of the day. 
It is easy to postpone or dismiss higher ideas of human 
relations by calling them idealistic and remanding them 
to the alluring but misty domain of philanthropic and 
poetic dreams; but when these ideas are brought out by 
the course of events and illustrated by the relentless logic 
of facts, it is impossible to escape them. So long as poets 
and preachers have the sole custody of the vision of a 
society in which the comfort and happiness of the so-called 
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fortunate classes can be secured only when all other men 
have the widest privileges and the best conditions, so- 
called practical people show their sagacity by sneers or 
skepticism ; but when the daily newspaper preaches the 
same lesson, as the incontrovertible inference from current 
events, it is clear that another and more concrete revela- 
tion of the divine thought of human life is being made. 
The plague at our doors is a fact from which the hard- 
est-headed disbeliever cannot escape. He is under no 
obligation to the Russian or Polish Jew. He pays his just 
debts, cares for his family, buys the best scientific knowl- 
edge for the sanitary arrangement of his home: let the 
rest of the world take care of itself. Ifthe Russian Jew 
lives in squalor, or is driven out by persecution, so much 
the worse for the Russian Jew; “ Every man for himself” 
is the only rational basis of social organization. Is it? 
God appears to be of a different opinion, if the logic of 
facts furnishes any revelation of his will. The Russian 
Jew may be left to take care of himself, but the plague 
which finds its opportunity in his wretched conditions does 
not stay with him. It passes on to other classes, invades 
other communities, spreads its shadow over half Europe. 
While the cabin passenger lies comfortably wrapped in his 
chair on the deck, it lurks in the steerage ; and the ship 
which brings the well-fed and well-clothed traveler to his 
ample and healthful home brings also the pestilence which 
may invade that home and in a day make pitiless mock- 
ery of its well-devised defenses. The brotherhood of men, 
so often disregarded, so contemptuously ignored, demon- 
strates its reality in the march of disease, and writes the 
stern evidence of its presence in sorrow and death. Great 
laws are sometimes more impressively disclosed in the 
penalties which follow disobedience than in the wide dif- 
fusion of peace and blessedness which follow obedience. 
The responsibility of one class for the well-being of another 
is no dream of prophets and poets ; it is an awful reality. 
Everybody has read descriptions of the victims of the 
sweating system in London—those underpaid and over- 
worked men and women who carry on their trades in 
crowded tenements in the most neglected parts of the 
great city. “It is a misfortune that people live so mis- 
erably,” says the well-to-do man of affairs, “but it is no 
concern of mine. I care for my own, and that is all that 
sound economics requires of me or permits me to do.” 
Is it? The other day, at a meeting of “sweaters” in 
London, some interesting facts came to light. It was 
stated that a suit of clothes ordered for a member of the 
royal family was made in a small room in which there were 
two cases of typhoid fever! Palace and castle might be 
guarded against disease by every device known to science, 
but even royalty cannot get away from the misery of Lon- 
don. The neglected and the oppressed may not be able 
to protect themselves, but in their wretchedness they drag 
the whole world down. There is no escape from the great 
community of humanity ; there is no possible shutting out of 
the miasma from the great moral swamps; no preservation 
of the well born and well fed from contamination by the 
quarantine of the neglected and the outcast. Every 
tenement quarter in which sanitary laws are neglected 
threatens every well-built quarter in the great city; gen- 
erates disease, infects all means of travel, invades all public 
places. It cannot be walled in by well-defined lines of 
misery; and it ought not to be. That is not God’s way. 
No quarter in a city is really healthful unless every 
quarter is healthful; no class in the community is secure 
unless all classes have right conditions of life. No society 


is safe unless all its members are regarded. The law of 
love is indeed the most beautiful dream of the poets, the 
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most glorious revelation of the prophets, the divinest word 
from God ; but it is also the most relentless fact in human 
history. It may be doubted, disregarded, flouted ; but it 
cannot be escaped. 


An Impending Issue? 


Are we drifting toward a serious religious conflict? We 
have not thought so; we are unwilling to think so; but 
there are indications of such a possible issue which, as 
honest historians of current events, we can neither conceal 
from ourselves nor from our readers. 

In London a Roman Catholic Lord Mayor, has been 
elected after a frank declaration from himself, on the one 
hand, that he should not attend religious services on state 
occasions in the Church of England, nor appoint a clergy- 
man of that Church as his personal chaplain; and, on the 
other, that he should give precedence in the city to none 
but the Crown, not excepting any ecclesiastic appointed by 
a foreign power. The election of the Lord Mayor is not 
by popular vote, but by the Board of Aldermen from 
among their own number, the senior Alderman being 
usually elected as a matter of course. In this case the 
election was followed by a popular outburst against the 
Mayor elect, which prevented the usual interchange of 
public speeches between the retiring and the incoming 
Lord Mayors. We are glad to read that this outburst 
met with a vigorous and manly rebuke from Dr. Parker in 
his next Sunday’s sermon. 

In this country the famous “ Faribault plan” has been 
set aside in Faribault, where it originated. According to 
this plan, the Roman Catholic parochial schools were 
turned over to the local School Board, which took the 
entire charge of them, selecting the teachers and the text- 
books and determining the standards, which conformed 
absolutely to those of the other public schools. But 
Roman Catholic nuns were retained as teachers in those 
buildings in which Roman Catholic children predominated. 
After a hot political contest the School Board which entered 
into this arrangement has been deposed and a Board has 
been elected which, the telegraph reports, is “ not in favor of 
giving Catholics representation in the public schools.” If 
this report is correct, this Board is not in favor of what is 
simple and self-evident justice. No system is just which 
taxes Roman Catholics for public schools and then refuses 
them a share in the school government. The State has a 
right to insist that such schools shall be unsectarian ; but 
the sectarianism which refuses, directly or indirectly, a 
share to Roman Catholics in either the administration 
or the teaching of the schools is the enemy of the public 
school system, and will, if it be allowed to have its way, 
undermine and destroy that system. 

In Newark, New Jersey, a great German Catholic Con- 
gress has just been held. Ecclesiastical bodies are more 
politic than political bodies, and it is not altogether easy 
to interpret safely the utterances either of this Congress. 
itself or of its most weighty speakers. Of these Arch- 
bishop Corrigan was by far the most important, and he 
vigorously condemned the anti-American spirit in the. 
Roman Catholic Church, popularly entitled Cahenslyism, 
though it is claimed to be disavowed by Cahensly. The 
issues discussed at this Congress are so braided together 
that it is difficult to separate them into their various 
strands; but, speaking generally, we judge the sentiment 
of this Congress to have been strongly and unanimously in 
favor of the temporal power of the Pope, and of the main- 
tenance of parochial schools; opposed with equal vigor to 
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State laws which require attendance on public schools, or 
on schools maintaining the same standards and teaching 
the same branches; somewhat more guardedly in favor of 
foreign priests for congregations of foreigners, on the 
avowed ground that otherwise there would be consider- 
-able communities in the United States without any priest 
-able to minister to them in a language which they could 
understand ; but divided on the wisdom of attempting to 
prevent foreign Roman Catholics—Germans, Poles, Hun- 
garians, and the like—from learning the American language 
-and assimilating with Americans, and becoming in spirit 
and purpose truly American, with, on the whole, a majority 
‘inclining to negative this attempt. And it is this attempt 
which constitutes the essence of Cahenslyism. It is 
-doubtful whether Cahenslyism would ever have found any 
supporters in America if Americanism had not originated 
. drastic legislative measures which have retarded instead of 
expediting National unity. To provide out of public 
‘funds a public system of education is essential to the Re- 
public ; to compel parents to give their children an educa- 
tion may be in some localities a necessity; but to deter- 
mine for them what kind of education they shall afford 
their children in schools supported wholly by themselves 
is‘an act of despotism which only the gravest dangers could 
justify. In fact, the attempt to coerce foreigners into 
becoming Americans has created the very anti American 
prejudice which it should have been the aim of statesman- 
ship to allay. 

‘On the whole, we do not think the danger of a serious 
religious controversy is very great; but, if it is avoided, it 
will be by the concurrent action of broad-minded and 
‘rational men, in both the Roman Catholic and the Prot- 
estant communions, overruling the sectaries and the 


fanatics. 


The Two Currents 


‘In every human life there are two currents, a positive 
and a negative. In almost every community, business, 
society, and church there are two sides: a strong, vigor- 


ous, attractive, helpful side, and a discouraging, repugnant, 


unattractive side. Between these two every man or woman 
must choose. He who chooses the positive side empha- 
sizes what is good; he who chooses the negative empha- 
sizes what is evil. The positive man detects and makes 
prominent the excellent points in the place in which he 
fives, the noble qualities of the church to which he goes, 
tthe pleasant characteristics of the society to which he be- 
longs. The negative man sees only the defects and short- 
comings. The favoring conditions in the environment 
constitute the positive current, the discouraging conditions 
tthe negative current. Which of these shall be strongest in 
its influence is left for the individual man or woman to 
decide. In that decision lies always a great revelation of 
Character ; for it is the essence of strong character to ally 
itself with what is positive, and to oppose itself to what is 
negative. The negative side of life, viewed from the 
-standpoint of character, is a gymnasium in which all kinds 
of obstacles are presented in order that one may develop 
this strength upon them and finally overcome them. To 
‘be continually looking out for the imperfections of things, 
to be continually finding fault with one’s surroundings and 
‘fighting against one’s conditions, is not only to waste 
strength, but to invite permanent failure in life, since the 
_ essence of success is the triumph of character over environ- 
‘ment and conditions. Strong men and women seize what 
is good, and make the most of it; minimize what is evil, and 
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rid themselves of it. There is no healthier temper than 
that which comes from the resolute determination to see 
the best in things and make the most of them, There is 
no more unhealthy and demoralizing attitude than that 
which continually looks for the defects and magnifies them. 
This is the eternal choice between weakness and strength, 
between achieving and failing. 


Talking Politics 


Is the human tongue ever under a madder, a more antic 
impulse than that which unlooses it, during the heated term 
of a Presidential year, to talk of politics? Here and therea 
womdn like Squire Western’s imperious sister talks politics 
willfully, from an illusion of mastery of the subject. Here 
and there a man does so too, though from a different illu- 
sion—that of the evil mindedness of the enemy, and of the 
need of bringing him to confusion at everyturn. But most 
people talk politics quite without intending to, and in the 
face of resolutions never to be drawn again into what they 
account a great folly. 

Often the first sensation on concluding a political con- 
troversy in private talk is that of satisfaction: satisfac- 
tion at one’s own lucidity of statement and liberality of 
mind, and at the contrasting irrationality and obstinacy of 
one’s opponent. And in this satisfaction both parties to 
the controversy share: Doe is no less happy in his superi- 
ority over Roe than Roe in his over Doe. But the content 
of neither is apt to be more than momentary. It is soon 
displaced, with either Roe or Doe, by a sense that he has 
let himself get too much excited ; that in the course of 
the debate his voice ran up and up toa pitch that he 
blushes to think of; that his wife, if she were by, grew 
anxious at his fervor and sought by mild interpositions to 
turn the talk to a colder theme, and the other disputant 
apprehended her conciliatory design and would have 
responded to it, if he had let him ; and that, for all his skill 
in argument, he has been unable to change a single opinion 
of the other disputant’s, as the other disputant has been 
unable to change a single one of his. 

It is under this sobering revulsion that the resolution 
never to talk politics again gets proposed and adopted. 
To strive to disperse a weight of chagrin with vows against 
repeating the folly that reared it is a universal propensity. 
Some such vows are kept; but the vow not to talk pol- 
itics, rarely if ever. The next time Doe encounters 
Roe, without a thought of starting a controversy, and 
perhaps for want of something else to say, he remarks 
casually that the elections are near at hand. Roe replies 
as thoughtlessly. Doe hazards another remark that 
would be harmless but for the treacherous nature of the 
theme. Again Roe replies in kind. And so they inno- 
cently drift on until, before either is quite aware that his 
statements have ceased to be perfectly colorless and 
unprovocative, their faces have reddened, their voices 
have lifted, and people all about, in the car, at table, on 
the street corner, in the hotel lobby, or wherever the en- 
counter befalls, are looking and listening and wondering. 

It is not to be concluded that there never are in private. 
conversation temperate and rational discussions of political 
questions. Such discussions undoubtedly occur. But how 
rarely, how exceptionally, we may gather from the fact that 
the phrase “ talking politics,” however employed, raises a 
conception of no such peaceful proceeding. Nodoubtina 
higher civilization it would have a gentler import; and no 
doubt duty to the higher civilization demands that each 
individual shall so conduct his own talking of politics as to 
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help the gentler import to currefcy. But it has not attained 
currency yet, and the individual shows no more sensibility 
to the demands of the higher civilization in this particular 
than in most others. 

Like many another folly, however, talking politics is not 
as black as it looks when viewed through a fresh shame at 
its commission, It is with our minds as it is with our 
- lungs: the ordinary use of them rarely exercises them 
to the very bottom; and even a mad and apparently quite 
foolish controversy has somewhat of the virtue of a wild 
run up-hill, in bringing remote, little-used parts into at 
least momentary play. In other words, talking politics 
may have the negative benignity of the ague, as Mark Twain 
found it prevailing in the low levels of the Mississippi 
Valley, where he thought it might be a subtle dispensation 
of Providence for enabling the natives to take exercise 
without descending from the fence-rails on which the 
greater part of their lives was passed. 


Editorial Notes 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s summing up of Whittier’s char- 
acter is admirable in its condensed truth: “ With God's help, he 
thought for himself, he said exactly what he thought—no more 
and no less—and he did exactly what he said.” This ought to 
be used in place of some of the commonplace maxims so often 
put before school-children. 


A novel solution of the traditional difficulty between college 
sophomores and freshmen was found the other day by President 
Thwing, of Adelbert College of Western Reserve University. 
He invited both classes to dine with him and each other. At 
the dinner each sophomore escorted a freshman to table. 
Members of both classes made speeches, ‘95 welcomed ’96 with 
cheers, and the dinner broke up with both classes cheering for 
Adelbert and Western Reserve. Perhaps larger colleges can 
find an example in this social lying down together of the 
sophomoric lion and the freshmanic lamb. 

We hardly need call the attention of our readers to the two 
articles in this week’s issue on “ Protection or Free Trade.” 
They will be followed by two others in the same spirit. Our 
object in asking representative advocates of the two opinions to 
present their respective views, each without having seen the 
other’s writing, is to give our readers as fair and able a pres- 
entation as we can of the most vital issue involved in the pres- 
ent Presidential election, not as determined by considerations of 
material advantage, but as considered from the point of view of 
fundamental economic and moral principles. 

We have received from a correspondent a little sheet giving 
account of the Silent Circle, and how to come into it, with “the 
Silent Circle Pledge” appended. This Silent Circle has no 
meetings, no constitution, and apparently no officers. It is sim- 
ply a circle in each local church, pledging its members to indi- 
vidual work in visiting the sick and the afflicted, and expressing 
Christian love and sympathy toward one another and toward 
others in the church., With or without pledge and circle, this is 
a movement which shows an admirable spirit, and will, we trust, 
work out in the churches a more genuine Christian fellowship. 


The Chicago “ Advance” makes the extraordinary statement 
that the proposed Episcopal Church Hymnal so revises Bishop 
Heber’s famous Hymn to the Trinity as to leave all Trinitarian 
allusion out of it. The editor of the “Advance” must have 
been reading the “ Hymns of the Church Universal,” in which 
this adaptation to Unitarian uses has been made, and very 
ingeniously made, for in the adaptation not a line has been 
altered, only some lines have been omitted and some trans- 
posed. But the Episcopal Hymn-Book Committee revising the 
doctrine of the Trinity out of one of its standard hymns! The 
Committee on the Enrichment of the Liturgy will be inclined, 
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after hearing this paragraph, to add to the Litany a new peti- 
tion: From all Congregational critics, “ Good Lord, deliver us.” 


The opening of the railway between Joppa and Jerusalem was 
announced to take place on the 26th of last month, the princi- 
pal station being close to the Valeof Hinnom. Thisis one of the 
modern improvements which will undoubtedly conduce to the 
convenience of travelers, but it brings with it a shock to the 
imagination and to the reverence of the world. Palestine has 
remained so long almost untouched by the changes in modern life 
that it seems a pity not to preserve it intact from the rapid and 
radical innovation which will be introduced by the railroad. From 
the standpoint of sentiment the railroad is the most destructive 
of modern agencies. What it has done in the Adirondack 
forests it will undoubtedly do in Palestine, and there is some- 
thing decidedly unpleasant in the thought that in the future 
travelers will hear “ Nazareth” and “ Bethlehem ” roared out by 
the brakemen in their usual unecclesiastical elocution. 


The Narrow Churchman whose letter we publish in another 
column, and who does scant honor to his Church by declaring 
that it is “awfully narrow,” represents, undoubtedly, one inter- 
pretation given to the canons, the rubrics, and the liturgy of 
his Church, but he has very little churchmanship if he does not 
know that there is another and a broader interpretation given to 
them by men more eminent in ecclesiastical authority by far 
than any assistant priest of any church. He has an undoubted 
right to endeavor to make other Churchmen as narrow as he 
declares himself to be; but he has no right to read out of the 
Church or to charge with dishonesty or disloyalty men more 
broad-minded than himself, because they believe that a 
broader interpretation of the rules and services of the Church is 
possible than that which his confessedly narrow vision gives to 
him. 

“ We will take our chances on it.” That is the idea of sensa- 
tional personal journalism, and, fitly enough, it is the first sen- 
tence of a dispatch sent by the New York “ World” to its 
Chicago correspondent, who had called attention to the fact 
that the copy of Miss Monroe’s Ode to be read on October 21, 
which that paper had surreptitiously obtained, was copyrighted. 
And the “ World ” did take its chances and publish the stolen 
Ode, despite the expressed protest of the author, the law of the 
land, and the decencics of journalism. Miss Monroe tells the 
whole story in last week's “ Critic,” and contrasts the honorable 
conduct of other papers, which had the same chance of disre- 
garding her rights and wishes, with that of the ““World’s” 
piracy. This premature and illegal publication was made the 
worse by countless blunders—so that the poor Ode was‘not 
only stolen but murdered. We hope legal steps will be taken 
to punish this journalistic outrage, but the true punishment is 
in the pillory of public opinion. 

The recent disgraceful opposition at Fire Island to the land- 
ing of the passengers of the “ Normannia” raises the question in 
the mind of the London “ Spectator ” as to whether there has been 
any real decline of selfishness in the world. It concludes that 
the selfishness manifested in that senseless and outrageous out- 
break of violence was by no means local. In all parts of 
Europe, it says, any kind of infectious sickness is regarded, not 
with sympathy, but with hatred, and its victims are subjected to 
actual cruelty. The smaller German towns have been in a per- 
fect panic ever since the cholera became serious at Hamburg, 
and in many cases have refused to admit the sick, have driven 
out Jews under the worst possible conditions, and have shown 
the most brutal disregard of everything save their own protec- 
tion. The same kind of selfishness the “Spectator” finds 
among the working classes, by whom revolvers and clubs are 
freely used against competitors the moment the question of 
wages is raised. In view of the readiness with which selfish- 
ness breaks out on the slightest provocation, it certainly is a 
question whether its apparent decay is real. Meanwhile the 
Fire Island rioters have the consolation of knowing that they 
have furnished the whole civilized world with a text for moraliz- 
ing on the baseness of human nature. 
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Protection or Free Trade’ 
A Presentation of the Opposing Views 


I.—The Protection Idea Unchristian 
By Thomas G. Shearman 


iE discussion of the political issues of 


the day in a journal like The Christian 
Union ought to be conducted upon a 
high plane and upon moral grounds. 
Understanding that an able and high- 
Cor Mee) minded gentleman will advocate the 
—— " Cause of commercial restriction in these 
columns, I take pleasure in stating the case for commercial 
freedom for his criticism, and wili endeavor to keep the 
discussion upon the high grounds which generally char- 
acterize the work of this paper. 

The protective idea had its origin in the belief that in 
all exchanges one party needs must lose what the other 
gains. It has now shrunk to the belief that this is only 
the case in trade between different nations, and perhaps 
only when these nations exchange things which can be 
produced in both countries. But it is supported by the 
theory that each nation ought to be independent of all 
others, and should take care of itself alone, with entire 
disregard of the interests or welfare of other nations. It is 
the aim of the protectionist to make his own count 
entirely sufficient for itself; and it is his belief that the 
interests of his country are antagonistic to those of other 
countries, and that commerce is, as was said in substance 
by Senator Evarts, a species of veiled war between nations, 
In order to defend his country against these insidious 
hostilities, he believes, as Mr. McKinley puts it, in taxing 
foreigners for the privilege of invading our territory with 
his good things, and in collecting all our taxes, so far as 
possible, from those who live in other countries. He 
therefore puts a heavy tax upon all articles imported from 
abroad which, in his opinion, ought to be made in our own 
country, for the express purpose of securing to the home 
producer a substantial monopoly of the home market. He 
does not desire that this tax should be actually collected 
by and paid to our own government, but purposely makes 
it so high that the foreign article shall be gradually 
excluded, the government receive no revenue, and the 
entire benefit of the tariff go to the home producer. Such 
is the exact effect of a purely protective tariff. A tariff 
which fails to reach this ideal is to that extent a revenue 
tariff, as in the case of the sugar tariff, which produced a 
revenue to the government seven times as great as it gave 
to the domestic producer, and which was, for that very 
reason, abolished by the protectionists. 

I believe the protectionist idea to be, root, branch, and 
fruit, absolutely contrary to the laws of morality, the aim 
of civilization, and the spirit of Christianity. Modern 
civilization is partially applied Christianity; and if it can 
be shown that protectionism is the negation of Christian 
civilization, it cannot be necessary to adduce further proof 
of its essential immorality. 

The whole aim of Christianity as a doctrine and of 
Christian civilization as a practice is to destroy the “ inde- 
pendence ” of both men and nations, and to substitute an 
ever-increasing interdependence and mutual helpfulness. 
Only savages are or can be truly “independent.”  Civili- 
zation consists in mutual dependence. ‘The more perfect 
our Civilization becomes, the more completely we sacrifice 
our “independence.” The thoroughly civilized man does 
not feed himself, clothe himself, house himself, warm him- 
self, instruct himself, amuse himself, convey himself, or 
defend himself. The highly civilized farmer does not eat 
his own wheat; it goes to a distant miller, whose flour 
rarely, if ever, enters the house of the same farmer who 
furnished the wheat. The Lynn shoemaker never wears 
shoes of his own make. Cotton-spinners never, so far as 
they know, wear their own cotton. The chances are ten 
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thousand to one against any cotton-grower or wool-grower 
or spinner, weaver, dyer, finisher, or worker of any kind, 
wearing any part of the goods which he has helped to 
produce. In short, the civilized producer of any kind of 
food, clothing, covering, or useful article of any kind 
does not once in a thousand times furnish himself with 
any article of his own make. The millions who live 
in cities are obviously dependent for everything upon 
people outside of the cities ; and just as fast as civilization 
penetrates into the country, the same thing becomes true 
there. The very idea of an independent civilized man is a 
contradiction in terms. We might as well talk of a rational 
idiot. 

The same thing is true of nations, though in a less 
degree. It is not impossible for a nation to maintain ab- 
solute independence with a certain degree of civilization. 
But, as the example of China shows, an absolutely inde- 
pendent nation becomes absolutely stationary. China was 
a thousand years in advance of Europe when she shut 
herself from the outside world. But as soon as Europeans 
opened their ports to each other and to the world, they 
began a career of improvement and development which 
speedily left the once superior Chinese hopelessly in the 
rear. Among European nations, the progress of civiliza- 
tion, wealth, power, and comfort for the whole people, and 
of liberty and manhood among the masses, keeps exact 
pace with the progress of free trade. Great Britain, not- 
withstanding many grave shortcomings, has made greater 
progress in all directions than any other country in 
Europe ; and Russia, which most obstinately adheres to 
the policy of “national independence,” has made the least. 
Spain and Portugal, which are the most protected coun- 
tries of western Europe, are also the least prosperous and 
most retrograde ; while Turkey, which puts more obstacles 
in the way of trade than even Russia itself, is the most 
miserable of all. 

These results point clearly to a moral law, working with 
uniformity everywhere except in America. Is America any 
exception? No. Mexico is the most highly “ protected” 
country on this continent, if not in the world, outside of 
actual barbarism ; and the condition of Mexico is but little 
above barbarism. ‘The United States have, in spite of all 
the desperate efforts made to kill it, the Jargest measure of 
practical free trade of any country in the world ; and ¢here- 
Jore we have the greatest share of prosperity. 

Nature thus teaches the great moral law that nations, as 
well as persons, should serve each other and seek each 
other’s welfare. What does Christianity teach? The utter- 
ances of Christ were plain and unmistakable, although 
they have been covered up by false interpretation. As 
Tolstoi has admirably shown, the command of’ Jesus, 
“Love your enemies,” was literally, “ Love foreigners.” 
The Jewish doctrine was, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor, 
and hate the foreigner.” In ancient times there was only 
one word to represent foreigners and enemies. Jesus 
undoubtedly taught individual Jews to love other Jews who 
hated them; but his primary teaching, addressed to the 
whole of Israel, was that they should Jove all foreigners ; 
and he made this plain by directing the Jewish doctor of 
law to love and succor the Samaritan, who, of all people 
upon earth, was the most detested by the orthodox Jew. 

But protectionism lives and moves and has its being in 
international jealousies and hatreds. A protective tariff 
has no other immediate aim than to inflict injuries upon 
foreigners. True, its advocates claim that, in so doing, 
they will confer benefits upon their own countrymen ; but 
that is only because they sincerely believe that an injury 
to a foreign country is a benefit to theirown. Some of 
them express their willingness, and even their desire, that 
foreigners should inflict similar injuries upon them by ex- 
cluding their products, For twenty years past leading pro- 
tectionist statesmen and journalists have rejoiced over every 
advance in European tariffs and in every feeble sign of 
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reviving protectionism in England; although all such pro- 
tectionist revivals have been aimed more against our own 
country than any other. They are never weary of praising 
Bismarck, who increased the tax upon American grain 
threefold, and upon American beef and pork sixfold. 
This is not, of course, because they wish evil to our own 
country, but because of their rooted belief that no country 
can prosper if it abstains from injuring all others. 

Can any policy be in more deadly opposition to the 
vital spirit of Christianity? Can any policy, short of 
aggressive war and open plunder, be conceived of which 
is a more absolute denial of the teachings of Christ? It is 
all a desperate effort to restore the narrowness of ancient 
Judaism, to substitute Ezra and Nehemiah for Jesus and 
Paul, to turn the wheels of civilization backward, to 
destroy the best results of modern progress, and to petrify 
humanity in a Chinese mold. 


II.—Protection a National Duty 


By Prof. George Gunton 
Of the College of Social Economics 


I gladly accept your invitation to lay before the readers 
of The Christian Union my reasons for favoring a protect- 
ive policy in America. I shall not attempt to discuss 
details, but shall confine myself to a brief statement of the 
general principles of protection. 

The question before the country to-day is not as to 
whether particular duties are too high or too low, but 
whether or not our protective policy shall be abandoned. 

I favor protection for the same reason that I favor law 
and order, and government itself. Protection is a logical 
part of the police function of society. It is a fundamen- 
tal principle in evolution, and obtains alike throughout 
nature and society. There is really no progress anywhere 
without it. It is indispensable to the survival of the 
fittest. Progress is simply the development of higher or 
superior types. Self-preservation is a necessity to’ the per- 
manence of every new formation, and that involves the 
means of protection against inferior types. When in any 
stage of progress the higher types lose their power of 
defense on the lower plane, their survival depends upon 
their ‘power to invent new methods of protection. Thus 
primitive man in his struggle with lower animals could 
- Maintain his existence only by inventing weapons. In the 
development of society the same thing has occurred at 
every stage. When the methods of barbarism were out- 
grown, a means of protection against barbarism had to be 
devised, of which gunpowder, drilled armies, navies, etc., 
are examples. Indeed, the very test of fitness of a higher 
civilization to survive is its capacity to devise efficient 
means for its own protection against lower civilizations 
without descending to their level. 

The true thermometer of a nation’s civilization is the 
wages and social life of its masses. Nothing can securely 
protect its civilization which does not preserve its standard 
of social life, and hence its rate of wages. No commerce, 
no foreign trade, no social intercourse, no international 
relation of any kind is desirable which cannot be had 
without lowering the wages and consequently the civiliza- 
tion of one’s own country, since the prime object of 
national existence is the preservation and promotion of its 
own civilization. It is only by so doing that any nation 
can really contribute to the world’s advance. 

How can this protection to our civilization and social 
life be secured without at the same time injuriously restrict- 
ing the free movement of capital and the economic influ- 
ence of competition? In other words, upon what princi- 
ple can a protective tariff be based and the schedules 
regulated so as to give protection to wages without monopoly 
to capital? There are only two things that permanently 
affect| the competitive power of nations. These are the 
quality of their tools and the price of their labor. If they 
all use the same kind of machinery and pay the same rate 
of wages, they are on an equal basis as economic com- 
petitors, and the superior will succeed, as they should. 
But if they all pay the same rate of wages, and do not use 
the same quality of machinery, those using-the poorer ma- 
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chinery will be defeated in the competition because of their 
greater cost of production. Their only means of self- 
preservation will be to obtain the better machinery used by 
their competitors. If they fail to do this, they have no 
economic right to survive. They are entitled to no legal 
protection, because they have not utilized the economic 
means provided by civilization for their own preservation. 
To give protection to them would be to check civilization 
by putting a premium upon economic incompetency. 

Should the difference in competitive power of nations 
arise from the difference in their rate of wages, however, 
the social result would be exactly reversed. If they all use 
the same machinery and pay different rates of wages, those 
paying the higher rate of wages would be defeated, because 
of their greater cost of production. Their only means of 
self-preservation would be to adopt the rate of wages paid 
by their competitors, which, of course, would be to adopt 
the means of a lower civilization, or abandon the business. 
Now, for the same reason that protection in the former 
case would be a perpetuation of inferior economic methods, 
protection in the latter case would be a perpetuation of a 
higher civilization. This is exactly the case between Amer- 
ica and Europe. The difference in the cost of production 
here and in other countries is not caused by the inferiority 
of American machinery, but by the superiority of American 
civilization, represented in the higher wages and social life 
of our laborers. Under those conditions American pro- 
ducers are handicapped by the very superiority of our civ- 
ilization. When it is adifference in machinery, the cheaper 
machines can be procured not only without injury, but 
with a positive advantage to the community ; but when it 
is a difference in wages, the cheaper men cannot be 
employed without lowering the standard of social life and 
impairing our civilization. 

Protection of our wage-level against invasion from lower- 
wage countries is therefore the first duty of our govern- 
ment. Not to do that is to desert the Republic and betray 
its best possibilities. We want the freest possible com- 
petition in our market between capitalists of all nations, 
but we should insist that such competition shall be between 
capitalists only, Their success must be made to depend 
upon their ability as capitalists, and not upon their capacity 
to obtain cheap labor. To accomplish this it is necessary 
that American wages be made the basis of competition in 
American markets. No capitalist should have the benefit 
of our consumption and civilization without paying the 
equivalent of our wages. 

The true datum-line of economic protection, therefore, 
is the wage level of one’s own country. This is a principle 
applicable to every country in the world. If generally 
applied, foreign competition in the home market of every 
country would be based upon the wages of that country. 
This would open the markets of the world to all producers 
who paid the equivalent of the home wages of the country 
they entered. Under such conditions lower wages would 
cease to be a means of obtaining access to the superior 
markets of higher-wage countries. 

This would in no wise curtail capitalistic competition. 
It would simply put all capitalists on the same economic 
plane, and let the best succeed. That is to say, capitalists 
who have most skill, largest capital, or employ the best 
methods, would get the business. This would permanently 
prevent American producers from being handicapped by 
paying American wages. 

It will be seen that a tariff on this basis gives no pro- 
tection to capital. It simply gives protection to the 
extent that the higher wages of America increase the cost 
of production. In fact, it is free trade in American mar- 
kets to all who pay the equivalent of American wages. 
Ay party that would oppose protection to this extent is 
definitely an enemy to American laborers. No amount of 
talk about American millionaires and manufacturing mo- 
nopolists is of any account in considering this point. Capi- 
talists will pay as little as they can whether we have 
protection or free trade. Wages never depend upon the 
generosity of employers, but always upon the demand 
made necessary by the social life and standard of living of 
the laborers themselves. When the wages thus established 
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cannot be paid, the business ceases, and the question of 
having a tariff equivalent to the difference in wages is not 
a question as to whether manufacturers shall have profits, 
but whether industries shall be developed here or business 
go to lower-wage countries. Such a tariff implies no 
restriction of wholesome competition. It would simply 
protect competitive opportunity for the “ fittest to survive ” 
—the test of fitness always being ability to furnish low-priced 
commodities without employing low-priced labor. Prod- 
ucts of foreign countries could then undersell those of 
home industry only when the lower price of the foreign 
products was due to the use of labor-saving methods, not of 
labor-cheapening methods. By this application of protec- 
tion we can secure all the advantage of capitalistic competi- 
tion without sacrificing any of the benefits of our higher 
standard of wages and civilization. 
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The Peace Movement in Europe 


By Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks 
Of Cornell University 


The two great conferences held at Berne, Switzerland, 
during the last two weeks of August, were of a character 
to make an onlooker feel that, while the days of war may 
not yet be past, there is still a power at work that will 
mitigate its evils, and that, in a shorter time than we are 
wont to think, will practically abolish war in all but the 
most extreme cases. The evident desire on the part of all 
participants in the debates to keep on the plane of practical 
life and to avoid all fine-spun theorizing, the keenness 
and ability shown in the discussions, as well as the well- 
known character of many of the members, all contributed 
to strengthen this feeling. 

The Universal Peace Congress, which was held from 
the 22d to the 27th of August, is the fourth Congress of 
the peace societies of the world; and from the number of 
its members and the character of its work—that of shap- 
ing public opinion—it is perhaps of more general interest 
than the Interparliamentary Conference, though it is not 
likely to have so immediate an influence as the latter. 
The list of some three hundred delegates present shows 
that some fifty different peace societies from eleven different 

independent States 

were represented in 
’ the Congress. Their 

President was M., 

Louis Ruchonnet,one 

of the most distin- 

guished men of Swit- 
zerland, twice Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 

The permanent Bu- 
reau of the Congress 
at Berne, established 
last year, bids fair to 
do well its work of 
co-ordinating the ef- 
forts of the different 
societies; and the 
fact that enough 
funds are now on 
-hand to support it 
for two years to come 
shows that the vari- 
ous societies appre- 
ciate its usefulness. 

It was decided to 
attempt to secure ultimately the support of the Bureau by 
the various governments; and to that end the Swiss mem- 
bers are this year to petition their government. If they 
are successful, other societies will have a good precedent 
to aid them. It is hardly to be expected, however, that 
legislators will readily see their way clear to appropriate 
money for the support of any voluntary private society, 
however public-spirited it may be. 

The more interesting and valuable discussions of the 
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meeting were: 1. On the sanctions for arbitration. If a 
nation refuses to submit to the decree of an arbitrating 
tribunal, how can it be compelled to do so? By a suspen- 
sion of all commercial relations with it on the part of all 
the contracting nations? By force, which, though employ- 
ing the means of war, shall not be called or considered 
war, because of its pacific purpose (a peculiarly intricate 
logical tangle)? By public opinion only? The opinion 
finally prevailed that force as commonly exerted in war 
should never be em- 
ployed in enforcing 
a decree of a tri- 
bunal of arbitra- 
tion, and that expe- 
rience has shown 
that no sanction be- 
yond public opinion 
is necessary. 2. It 
was thought that a 
European federa- 
tion is desirable, 
practicable, and 
necessary to avert 
war and to permit 
the disarmament of 


Europe. Such fed- 
eration would, of 
course, preserve 


full autonomy to 
every State in all 
its internal affairs. . 
3. The Congress 
was of the opin- 
ion that no loans should be made for war purposes; 
and that, while war ought be abolished, still, before the 
day of its abolition had come, and to hasten its coming, 
constitutions should be amended so as to prevent all dec- 
larations of war save by the direct representatives of the 
people. 4. School histories should be rewritten so as to 
glorify men and deeds of peace rather than those of war. 
Peace societies should be formed in schools and univer- 
sities to give fit lessons to the coming generation. In fact, 
such a society has been formed in France in the University 
at Nimes, and it is proposed to organize a special univer- 
sity group. 5. The most interesting, not to say dramatic, 
scene of the meeting was in the discussion of the ques- 
tion of nationalities. What is the true basis of nationality ? 
Language? Race? Tradition? Is the idea of nationality 
consistent with that of humanity? How far ought love of 
country to be inculcated into children’s minds? Such 
questions were too delicate to be discussed offhand in an 
assembly where all ought to be peaceful and harmonious, 
and yet where sat Germans and Frenchmen with the ques- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine uppermost in mind, and where 
were Roumanians, Poles, Hungarians, with the smoldering 
fire of love for a lost or precarious freedom burning within 
them; and it was proposed to refer the questions to a 
commission to report next year in Chicago—a much safer 
place for such a discussion. On a question of reference, 
M. Lewakowski, member of the Austrian Chamber of 
Deputies, but a Pole, with all the ardor of a Pole’s patriot- 
ism and the eloquence that we are wont to ascribe to his. 
countrymen, got the floor, and spoke “ in the name of those 
who have no voice,” with such effect that, when called to 
order by the President, the assembly by general consent 
gave him time, and M. Maineri, an Italian delegate, 
touched to the heart with sympathy, rushed to the rostrum 
and, with all the impetuosity of the Italian race, threw his 
arms about him and kissed him. The assembly, however, 
was not asked to take action regarding Poland, and wisely 
postponed all such questions to a future day. 

The Interparliamentary Peace Conference, from August 
29 to September 1, had in attendance some one hundred 
active members of Parliaments of twelve independent 
European States, and five former members. Dr. Baum- 
bach, Vice-President of the German Reichstag; M. UIl- 
mann, President of the Norwegian Storthing, and Dr. 
Horst, President of the Odelsthing ; Mr. Schenk, Vice-Pres- 
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ident of the Swiss Federal Council, were those of highest 
official position, perhaps, who were present; but these, 
witb nine members of the German Reichstag, nine of the 
English House of Commons, four French Senators and 
twenty-two members of the French Chamber of Deputies, 
with representatives from Austria, Italy, Spain, Denmark, 
Holland, Portugal, and Roumania, are enough to show 
that the statesmen of Europe are seriously considering 
practical measures of averting war, and are even think- 
ing of a possible disarmament in the not too distant 
future. 

M. Droz, member of the Federal Council of Switzer- 
land, who had been selected to give the opening address 
and to welcome the delegates, gave the keynote to the 
meeting in his very temperate and wise, though eloquent, 
address. He believed in arbitration, and advocated it: 
but he recognized the fact that some questions, as for 
example those involving the national existence, could not 
well be so decided. He urged the members to take delib- 
erate action enly on such questions as could at once, 
when opportunity offered, be submitted to the respective 
Parliaments represented. Dr. Gobat, the President—and 
also President for the coming year of the permanent 
Bureau—in his address urged again the practical nature 
of their work; and the succeeding meetings followed the 
line suggested. Action was taken, after thorough and 
in many instances very able discussion, on the following 
points. 

The governments represented will be asked : 

1. To recognize by international agreement, as a princi- 
ple of international law, the inviolability of private prope 
upon the sea in time of war. 

2. To insert clauses of arbitration in all treaties con- 
cerning commerce, navigation, and the protection of indus- 
trial, literary, and artistic property. 

3. To accept the proposition of the United States relative 
to the formation of general treaties of arbitration between 
it and the countries that are willing to make such treaties. 

Some propositions were deferred for action until next 
year. The most important are: 1. That of a general 
court of arbitration. 2. That of an international confer- 
ence instituted by the governments of Europe, in which 
shall be studied the means that will, apparently, be best 
to maintain peaceful relations. 3. That of neutralizing by 
— agreement isthmuses, straits, and submarine 
cables. 

Perhaps the most important action of the Conference 
was the establishment of a permanent Interparliamentary 
Bureau, with its seat at Berne. The Bureau is to consist 
of not less than five nor more than ten members elected 
at each Conference from the different nationalities ; and the 
President and general executive officer is to be the Swiss 
member. The Bureau is to open communication with 
members of all Parliaments with reference to securing 
attendance at the Conferences from all countries; to call 
meetings and to provide for carrying out their resolutions ; 
to act as the organ and means of communication of all the 
parliamentary groups; to collect documents and informa- 
tion regarding arbitration and peace; and to take all 
proper measures to further the ends of the Interparlia- 
mentary Conferences. 

The Conferences are becoming larger and more impor- 
tant from year to year. At the first one only two or three 
countries were represented, this year twelve; and the 
future promises even better results, 

It is much to be regretted that the United States is gen- 
erally not represented in the Conferences. At the first 
Conference, four years ago, in Paris, I believe Mr. Whiting 
was present ; but, so far as I can learn, no other Congress- 
man has attended. It is generally recognized in the Con- 
ference that the United States has done more than any other 
nation in the direction of arbitration, and regrets are fre- 
quently heard that our members are not represented. The 
direct influence of such meetings cannot be otherwise than 
important in the direction of peace; and yet the indirect 
influence of the friendly association of the lawgivers of 
many nations in the earnest discussion of living questions 
of common interest is, perhaps, of even more importance. 
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Some of our Congressmen who are disposed to think 
lightly of “effete monarchies” and their representatives. 
would be benefited by a debate on a question of inter- 
national law with some of these men who know three lan- 
guages well enough to make an offhand speech in any of 
them and to read others, and who have used their train- 
ing to advantage. 

The meeting next summer is to be held in Norway, 
at Christiania. The members of the permanent Bureau 
are: Mr. Gobat, Deputy in National Council, Switzerland, 
President; Mr. Baumbach, Vice President of Reichstag, 
Germany; Baron v. Pirquet, Deputy in Reichsrath, 
Austria; Mr. Trarieux, Senator, France; Mr. Stanhope,. 
ex-Member of Commons, Great Britain; Mr. Marcoartu,. 
ex-Senator, Spain and Portugal; Mr. Rahusen, Deputy in 
States-General of Holland, Hojland and Belgium; Mr. Pan- 
dolfi, Deputy, Italy; Mr. Urechia, Deputy in Roumania, 
Roumania, Servia, Greece; Mr. Ullman, President of Stor- 
thing, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 

Berne, Switzerland. 


Is it the Louisiana Lottery ? 
By W. B. Olson 


Honolulu has been profoundly stirred by what looks like 
the advent of the famous Louisiana Lottery. On August 
30 a bill was introduced into the Legislative Assembly 
granting a lottery franchise for a period of twenty five 
years. For this franchise the promoters propose to pay 
$500,000 annually, in quarterly payments, specifying in 
the bill the precise public enterprises for which the money 
is to be used. Thus the proposition specifies that $100,00@ 
of the above amount shall be devoted to the maintenance 
of an ocean cable from Honolulu to some port on the North 
American Continent; $50,000 to the maintenance of a 
railroad around the island of Oahu; $50,000 to the 
maintenance of a railroad through the sugar districts om 
the island of Hawaii; $50,000 foreimproving Honolule 
harbor; $175,000 for roads and bridges on the various 
islands; $50,000 for the encouragement of industries; 
and $25,000 for the encouragement of tourist travel. 
These are all interests commanding public approval, and 
are being forwarded both by private capital and legislative 
appropriation. They are none of them, however, being 
pushed rapidly enough, owing to the general depression 
incident to the serious blow dealt the sugar business by 
the operation of the McKinley Bill. That bill destroyed 
a distinct advantage held by Hawaiian planters over those 
in other sugar-producing countries. Formerly Hawaiian 
sugars were admitted into the United States free of duty, 
and the amount of said duty was a clear profit to the 
Hawaiian planter, over and above any other profit that 
might have been gained in open market on the same foot- 
ing with sugars from other lands. 

The operation of the reciprocity treaty whereby this 
advantage was secured to Hawaiian planters led to an 
unusual development of the land in the direction of cane 
production, so that when the McKinley Bill went into 
effect, surplus island capital was found to be locked up in 
enterprises that, having been begun, must be carried on to 
avoid complete wreck of what had been invested. These 
enterprises will prove remunerative when the plant is 
established, but for the present are a draft on the resources 
of the land rather than a benefit. As a consequence of 
this situation, the revenues of the country have shrunk, 
and the Legislative Assembly is in session facing the 
problem of how to develop the country and promote pros- 
perity out of resources entirely inadequate to meet the 
emergency. 

Just at this juncture the lottery scheme comes in from 
the outside to perplex and tempt the people and the legis- 
lators with its specious promises. Its incorporators are 


three citizens of Honolulu—one a plumber, one a photog- 
rapher, and one an ex-government physician—together 
with D. H. Cross, of Chicago, and W. B. Davenport, of 
St. Louis. The Honolulu gentlemen are the cat’s-paws 
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for the St. Louis and Chicago men, who are believed to 
represent the Louisiana Lottery. | 

The bill exempts the lottery “from any and all taxes 
and license fees of any kind whatsoever.” It is to be 
incorporated with a capital of $5,000,000. The Board of 
Directors may “establish as many agencies as may be 
necessary.” There are to be “twelve regular drawings, 
and as many additional special drawings as the Directors 
may designate.” “The right of uninterrupted passage 
through the mails of the Hawaiian postal system” is 
secured: by the franchise. 

The promoters of the lottery have started a paper 
suggestively dubbed the “Golden Era.” The local papers 
are opposed to the scheme, and have opened their columns 
to the public to voice their sentiments. At the outset 
several contributions appeared in one of the dailies, being 
plausible arguments in favor of the lottery scheme. These 
contributions, however, were paid for, and after a few days 
were refused when presented. Mass-meetings have been 
held by the women and by the Y. M.C. A. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce unanimously adopted strong resolutions 
denouncing the scheme and calling on the Legislature to 
defeat the bill. Tracts in Hawaiian exposing the scheme, 
and indicating its evil results if it should once get a foot- 
hold, have been industriously circulated, and petitions have 
been sent to the other islands for signatures in opposition 
to the bill. 

A petition against the lottery has received the signatures 
of the great mass of the more intelligent class. A petition 
in favor of the lottery was numerously signed by working: 
men and by some merchants and professional men. It 
is not surprising that in their present state of half work 
and no work, the workingmen should be overborne in 
their sounder convictions and be led astray by the spe- 
cious promise of better times and plenty of money. There 
are indubitable signs, among those who at first blush saw 
no special objection to the lottery that overweighed the 
desirability of having so much money spent here from the 
outside, that show the weakening of its hold on at least 
some whom the lottery caught unawares. 

There is, however, a hard fight ahead for the anti-lot- 
tery people. Money will be used lavishly to induce indi- 
viduals to favor the scheme and to promote its passage in 
the Legislative Assembly. It is common fame that one 
prominent member of the Assembly was offered a salary of 
$10,000 per annum and a bonus of $30,000 in stock if he 
would introduce the bill and push it through. He spurned 
the proposal, and is in the fight against it. All honor to 
his stalwart integrity ! 

The sinister hold that the scheme has effected in men’s 
minds is seen in the street talk. “If we don’t get this 
money, grass will grow in our streets.” “I don’t know 
much about the lottery business, but I do know that 
$500,000 is a neat little sum to come into the country from 
outside every year, and I, for one, won’t stand in the way.” 
“ What offers us anything better than the lottery? Take 
what you can get, and be thankful, and ask no questions 
for conscience’ sake.” ‘The lottery will be a great ad- 
vertisement for the country, and the volume of tourist 
travel must increase greatly. If we can thus attract twelve 
thousand people here annually, we shall bring into the 
country thus nearly two million of dollars. The lottery is 
our best friend, and we will help it along.” 

»; The arguments all appeal to the cupidity of men, and 
are very seductive to many in the present financial de- 
pression. 

The campaign against the lottery, however, is being 
waged with ardor. It is a campaign of education. The 
moral sense of the community has voiced itself and is mak- 
ing itself felt in quarters where a few days ago men said: 
“The antagonism to lotteries is merely a sentiment, and no 
a should block the business prosperity of the 
and,” 

The strength of the lottery forces at the outset was 
alarming. Men who spoke unequivocally against the prop- 
osition seemed greatly in the minority. The tide shows 
signs of turning, though even now it cannot be said that 
the lottery forces may not prevail. The arguments are 
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as a thousand to one against the scheme, and are making 
themselves felt in public gatherings, on the streets, in the 
papers. 

“Can we afford to welcome what has cost Louisiana so 
much to rid herself of ?” “Shall we affront the United 
States by affording shelter and protection to an agency 
that will prey upon her citizens ?” ‘ We have received sub- 
stantial benefits from the great Republic, and there may 
be more in store for us from the same source. Shall we 
deliberately throw all such possibilities aside for a paltry 
$500,000 per annum?” ‘“ May we not receive untold com- 
mercial and political injury, such for instance as being forced 
out of the Postal Union, of being put in the position of a 
national suspect, of destroying all our chances for an 
ocean cable, etc.?” “ Half a million dollars will not bring 
prosperity. And, besides, if it would, who wants the kind 
of prosperity it would bring ?” “Shall we sell our good 
name and credit by entering into partnership with a cor- 
poration whose business in all English-speaking lands is 
indictable and punishable by law?” “Shall we keep 
bribery on our statute-books as a criminal offense, and we 
ourselves become parties to a monstrous scheme of 
bribery ?” 

The moral tone of the community has been bettered 
by the emergency, and, if the fight goes on much longer, 
it will be the one argument against the scheme. Already 
men’s cheeks flush with indignation at the effrontery of 
the promoters of this pernicious scheme. 

It is a great source of strength to the people who are 
fighting the lottery out here in mid Pacific to know that 
back of them is the roused moral sentiment of the United 
States, and the history of the fight in Louisiana, to en- 
courage and brace them to the conflict. Had this conflict 
been precipitated previous to the greater conflict in Louis- 
iana, the anti-lottery forces in Hawaii to-day would be 


distinctly weaker and less hopeful in their struggle. 


Little did the American Christians who rallied to the 
help of the cause of righteousness in Louisiana dream 
that the fruits of their prayers and gifts would result in 
direct and well-nigh instant support and encouragement 
to righteousness in a foreign land whose first knowledge 
of truth came from American shores. 


Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Among the Utopias 


In Two Parts.—I. 
By Charles H. Shinn 


When Sir Thomas More, the great humanist philosopher, 
published his famous political romance upon the laws and 
social order of the “ New Island of Utopia,” he gave to 
the language several words of rare beauty and _ signifi- 
cance. All schemes for the improvement of the condition 
of society are either intrinsically Utopian, or must undergo 
the ordeal of being called such. 

The world has had, in the realm of books, a wonderful 
and magnificent succession of strangely beautiful creations, 
from Plato’s “ Republic” to those marvels of philosophic 
imagination, the “ Utopia,” the “‘ New Atlantis,” the “ City 
of the Sun,” and, in later days, such romances as Basant’s 
“Inner House” and Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward.” St. 
Augustine wrote a Utopia when he dreamed his dream 
of the city of the living God. Sir Arthur Helps wrote 
another when he told of the Lake-Dwellers and Realmah, 
the King. Some of Voltaire’s best novels owe their charm 
to the subtile Utopian element. Goethe often dwelt in 
that entrancing atmosphere, and Schiller’s grandest human- 
ity-loving poems are inspired by the marvels of Utopia. 
In how many of the great masters of literature the element 
of mystery and power is rooted fast in Utopian romance! 
How many times they stir us suddenly as if a mighty wind 
were blowing out of space with the tidings of a possible 
revelation—they say to us: Lo! thus it might be; this 
might be your home, your life, your city, or your world ! 
Perhaps it is only a sentence ; perhaps it is a long volcanic 
chapter, such as Richter sometimes wrote ; but it has been 
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transfused with the divine spirit of that untrammeled 
Utopian literature that has walked forth supreme over all 
the earth these many centuries, since the first poet sang 
in the Asian wilderness. 

All the Utopias are kingdoms of the imagination; not 
merely obscure and inchoate day-dreams, but well-defined, 
mapped-out, governed, and developed according to some 
great, hidden law of human nature, whose psychology is 
yet to be stated in scientific language. These gigantic 
kingdoms, peopled by creatures of every order and classi- 
fication, human, angelic, or infernal, lie vague and vast in 
the misty silence about us—innumerable kingdoms of the 
imagination, Utopias not to be numbered, pregnant at times 
with infinite suggestions for the better ordering of human 
life and the broadening of the foundations of human hap- 
piness ; wild and fearful at times, as the tremendous con- 
ceptions of the Kalevala or the Arabian Nights. 

It is in childhood that most persons create and people 
these imaginary empires, often with so much realism that all 
their future lives are colored and modified for good or evil 
by their earlier Utopias. Thomas De Quincey, the great 
essayist, relates with much detail the story of an imaginary 
realm which he called Gombroom, and which he ruled and 
guided in spite of the supposed opposition of that elder 
brother from whose tyranny he suffered so much in his 
childhood. Gombroom, De Quincey tells us, was by him- 
self discovered, by himself visited, by himself conquered, 
by himself governed and maintained. Social crises arose, 
law and order were threatened, there were attempted 
revolutions, his brother landed with an army and was 
repulsed, his dearest friend and ally was poisoned ; through 
these and other Gombroomian events the youthful monarch 
maintained his throne. In after life De Quincey speaks 
of the agony of mind he had undergone at these crises in 
the fate of Gombroom as “almost unbearable ;” but when 
he was asked why he could not have dissolved the fatal 
obligation by an effort of the will, he replied, “ Ah, but no! 
I had contracted obligations to Gombroom; I had sub- 
mitted my conscience to a yoke, and, in secret truth, my 
will had no such autocratic power. Long contemplation 
of a shadow, sympathy with the wounded sensibility of that 
shadow under accumulated wrongs, . . . had frozen that 
shadow into a vigor of reality.” Probably nothing was 
ever so real to De Quincey, nothing was ever more sub- 
stantial, more objectively true, more an every-day actuality 
to the great essayist, than that far-off island-continent of 
Gombroom, which one of his critics calls “ that exacting 
realm of imagination all compact.” 

Another firm-based Utopian realm was created by Bar- 
thold Niebuhr, the historian, in his boyhood. It was an 
empire, “ Plattengland,” which he studied, explored, and 
ruled. He made extensive maps, planted colonies, built 
large cities, punished rebels, enacted laws, and for several 
years devoted a large share of his thoughts to the welfare 
of the country of which he was sole lord and master. 
Niebuhr in after life was a learned professor, an epoch- 
making teacher, a famous historian, a social and political 
power in Germany. How interesting and valuable would 
be the record, unattainable, alas! forever, of the enact- 
— of young Niebuhr for his shadow-realm of “ Platteng- 
an ! 

Still another marvel of the imagination was that vaster 
Utopian land of Hartley and Derwent Coleridge, created 
by them in their school-days, and developed with such 
unity and concentration of purpose as to entitle it toa high 
rank in the list of imaginary kingdoms. The two brothers, 
Hartley being the leader, fancied to themselves a future 
time when chaos should reign and the continents would 
sink into the oceans. Then, under new climatic conditions, 
a single new continent arose, so great in extent, so strange 
and rich in resources, as to make it seem like another 
planet. Here the few refugees from the wreck and ruin of 


the perished civilization began life under new conditions, 
and eventually succeeded in evolving the political, social, 
and religious characteristics of not merely one nation, but 
of many races and peoples, set in kingdoms, republics, 
theocracies, aristocracies, and every conceivable form of 
This new continent, greater and more inter- 


government. 
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esting than Plato’s lost Atlantis, had its complicated my- 
thologies, prehistoric legends and traditions; its ancient 
annals and innumerable histories; its wars, seditions, in- 
trigues, disasters and victories; its changes of government 
and stories of exiled princes ; its varied languages, sciences, 
arts, and literatures; at last, its splendid conquests of 
nature, its great universities, its statesmen, authors, and 
generals. Hartley Coleridge, so Derwent wrote, would 
enter the boys’ room, sit down, and say, “I have just re- 
ceived letters and papers from Ejuxria,” for so their 
continent was called. Immediately, as under a sort of 
inspiration, he would begin, taking up the story where 
either had left it at their last conversation, and describe 
the new phases of the political situation in Ejuxria, the 
latest events, social occurrences, new laws, and other inter- 
esting news, all in the tone and with the manner of one 
who is perfectly certain that he is dealing with actualities. 
For years the Coleridges dwelt coherently and persistently 
in this marvelous Utopia. If the story of their day-dreams 
could have taken complete shape, the result might have 
been that “ vast monument of the imagination ” that Hart- 
ley’s friends were so constantly urging him to create, 


Out-of-Door Friends 
By Kate Elizabeth Clark 


If there is a special bird of autumn, it is the crow. 
Other birds may wend their way southward after the air 
takes on the exhilarating keenness of the first frost, but 
he remains faithful to his first intentions. No sober 
second thought of removal disturbs him. He blends his 
labored caw with the shrill note of the cricket as if he 
had no other object in life than to sit upon a fence and 
practice his remarkable scale of twenty-seven different 
sounds—truly a gamut which entitles him to autumn’s 
favor, a gamut almost commensurate with the many colors 
of which she weaves her forest arabesques. Each of these 
sounds, it is said, has a certain connection with a certain 
class of actions. But it is in the brooding season that 
the sounds are most distinctly heard. The wooing notes 
of the crow in courtship are not, however, at their best, 
of remarkable sweetness. Very comical is the crow as a 
lover, says Lowell; “ and to hear him trying to soften his 
croak to the proper St. Preux standard has something of 
the effect of a Mississippi boatman quoting Tennyson.” 

But if the crow does not shine as a lover, he has some 
virtues as a husband. His intelligence is seldom at fault 
in his housekeeping arrangements. He wisely allows his 
wife to decide upon the site for his nest, and she, with 
feminine persistency, returns year after year to her first 
home and to her relations—for crows nest in small 
colonies of perhaps six to a dozen pairs, seldom less. 

Another proof of the crow’s intelligence is his close 
investigation of scarecrows. In my childish days I have 
seen many a huge scarecrow erected in a corn-field. How- 
ever lifelike the figure, in most cases it ceased soon to be 
a protection to the golden treasures. Once upon a sunny 
August afternoon I watched for a long time a crow, 
apparently a robber of the bravest ilk. Over, above, and 
around the scarecrow he wheeled, until finally, his doubts 
settled, he uttered a contemptuous caw and perched upon 
the tattered crown of an old straw hat. He conquered 
his way as generals conquer, by right of superior wisdom. 
If he choose to reap another’s field, is he not following fine 
historic precedents? Indeed, in the midst of his autumn 
compeers, the lively chewink, the merry chipmunk, the 
crested tit, the Carolina wren, the winsome song-sparrow, 
he appears not unlike a black-coated Puritan among a 
group of frivolous Roundheads. Like the Puritan, he sits 
silent and stern for long periods of time, perhaps meditat- 
ing upon the sins of the rest of the world. Thirty I once 
saw ranged in solemn conclave along the wet black 
branches of an elm, to which clung a few limp yellow 
leaves. Under these circumstances he appeared in true 
romantic guise. 

That he has a livelier side to his nature is, however, 
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very evident when we watch him in his agitated confabs 
with his mates previous to setting out in pursuit of prey. 
Indeed, the shepherds in Scotland and in the north of 
England report in amusing fashion the conversational 
dialogue of a couple of crows: 

. A hoggie dead! A hoggie dead! A hoggie dead ! 

O where? O where? O where? 
Down i’ the park! Down i’ the park! Down i’ the park! 
Come try! Come try! Come try! 

But for our part we prefer to listen to the crow when he 
tunes his throat to a lament forsummer. He is then a 
poetic mystery. ‘ Gone, gone, gone,” he seems to cry as 
he flies in unswerving line across some quiet stretch of 
meadow, his form mirrored for an instant here, for an 
instant there, in the pools of water which, set amidst the 
yellowing grass, reflect the clear, bright blue of heaven. 


Very amusing are some of the misconceptions that still 
exist in regard to the lower forms of animal life. The 
other day, Marian, my young niece, walked out into her 
garden after a heavy rain. She was inhaling with delight 
the fresh odor of the earth warmed by an Indian summer 
sun, when suddenly she gave an alarming scream, “Oh, 
kill it! kill it!’ she cried. Running to her assistance with 
uplifted parasol, I saw on the path in front of her a large 
toad, not handsome to be sure, but innocently squatting 
there without the least sign of fear or indication of retreat. 
He blinked his goggle eyes; his little throat pulsated 
rapidly with his quick, short breathing; but he calmly 
awaited the current of events. ‘“ Why should I kill it ?” 
I asked, looking at my niece’s pretty, flushed face. 

“‘ Why, because he is venomous, and then he is so ugly!” 

Truly a woman’s reason, thought I to myself, but aloud 
I simply said: “‘ But why do you call him venomous ?” 

“Well, I have always been told so.” 

“ Et tu, cara; are you alsofrom Philistia? Your grand- 
mothers indeed are worthy of all respect, but they were 
mortal. Depend upon your own observation and your own 
good sense in forming your beliefs. You would laugh at 
the peasants in the north of England who avoid the toad 
because of their superstition that it hatches the eggs of the 
stonechat, which contains a drop of the devil’s blood. Yet 
your own superstition is quite as unreasonable. It is true 
the toad has poisonous glands; these are found at the 
back of the body and the limbs, and in the ear region be- 
hind the eyes ; but the poison is not really communicable 
except by inoculation; even then the poison can only 
cause the death of animals of small size. The toad is not 
venomous to human beings unless very roughly handled. 

“‘Ugh! he is so ugly!” And my bright-eyed listener 
shivered as she returned to her point d’appui. 

“ Not so ugly, after all,” I answered. “ In his case beauty 
‘is perhaps.skin deep, but the blending of rich shades in his 
coat of many colors should surely afford some pleasure to 
any who are trained to appreciate the mellow browns, the 
cool grays, the warm reds, and the shaded greens that melt 
into harmony on the trunk of that old buttonwood-tree. I 
have often heard you admire that,” I continued, with par- 
donable triumph. She nodded her pretty head reluctantly. 
“ Besides, he has one advantage over you young rose- 
buds,” said I: “he can take to a great extent the color of 
his surroundings. Certain tree-frogs are as green as the 
vivid leaves upon which they feed; others, which stay 
mainly on rocks mottled with lichens, can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the white and brown and gray spots among 
which they sit. This one in front of us is mostly a brown- 
ish red, like the color of the soil.”’ 

“Indeed, I should call the toad a true politician. I 
will name this one Mugwump.” She gave a saucy laugh, 
and, with this Parthian shot at my recent change in 
politics (for women, even if they do not vote, may have 
opinions), ran off to pick some bright chrysanthemums. 
The toad darted forth his slender red tongue and seized 
the insect he had been watching; then he hopped away to 
settle himself comfortably under a bunch of cheerful 
marigolds. 


A superstition more absurd than my niece’s error con- 
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cerning the frog is the old-wife’s tale about earwigs that 
still holds sway among the ignorant. Unless by accident, 
the much-maligned earwig never thinks of transferring his 
Lares and Penates toa human ear. The mistake arose, 
probably, from the shape of the wings, which, when they 
are unfolded, look like the instruments used in the past 
by jewelers to pierce the ears of young people. Another 
old-fashioned error is to suppose that all snakes are venom- 
ous. Snakes are, indeed, the most unjustly treated class 
of the animal community. What harm is done, for instance, 
by the green garter-snake? Like an emerald necklace it 
glides through the fresh green grass, and glistens in the 
sunshine as harmlessly as might the necklace. Unluckily, 
its relationship to human sin has given it a bad name. It 
is hard to divest one’s self of such prejudice. Probably the 
real reason why we feel an instinctive desire to avoid even 
the harmless garter-snake is that it reminds us of our own 
depravity—of the part we played in the first drama of 
“the world, the flesh, and the devil,” and of the part we 
have been inclined to play ever since. It is more than 
“ageravating”’ to have even the smallest snake wriggle 
before us like a warning finger. 


Nevertheless, with all our ignorance and superstitions, 
we seem to have made some progress during the past two 
hundred years in divesting ourselves of misconceptions. 
An English writer versed in natural history lore says that 
the seventeenth-century naturalists counted all creeping 
and crawling things as ‘ Serpentes,” and therefore that 
they included insects in this category. On the contrary, 
Lawson, in his history of North Carolina written in 1709, 
includes under the head of “ insects” all the alligators, 
lizards, and snakes that he saw. He naively declares: 
“ The reptiles or smaller Insects are too numerous to relate 
here, the Country affording innumerable qualities thereof ; 
as the Flying Stags with Horns, Beetles, Butterflies, Grass- 
hoppers, Locusts, and several hundred uncouth shapes.” 
But, after satisfactorily disposing of the “insects,” he 
admits his doubts concerning the “ Tortois, vulgarly called 
Turtle, which I have ranked among the Insects because 
they lay Eggs, and I did not know well where to put them.” 
Is it possible that in another century our own mistakes 
will be laughed at as we now laugh at those of Kalm, Top- 
sell, and Lawson? 


Into the Dixville Notch 


By E. Irenzus Stevenson 


“ Alboufaki, who delighted in solitude, constantly 
snorted when he found himself near a human habitation.” 
So says Beckford in his “ Vathek,” describing the great 
camel, a camel of awful character, that the terrible Princess 
Carathis rode, pursuing her wandering son. The meek but 
solemn horse that took two peaceful American citizens on 
an expedition which, all reckoned, stood for about a hun- 
dred and fifty miles of steady wheeling, we called Albou- 
faki before the first morning was over, and that in defiance 
of gender withal—for he was a mare. For not one Cods 
County farm-house, red or gray in its paint or unpaint, did 
our Alboufaki pass but he lifted up his voice in clarion 
solo of greeting ; and on one of the four mornings included 
in our long ride among the mountains he bellowed after 
this Oriental manner at least twenty-three times by an 
actual reckoning. Into the buggy behind Alboufaki we 
stowed our overcoats, two satchels, a camera, a hitching- 
weight, Manzoni’s “I Promessi Sposi,” and a blue poetry 
book (we being wary of rainy days in country taverns), with 
sundry other unconsidered trifles. We set forth northeast 
from Jefferson, with its sapphire ring of mountains, toward 
the Dixville country, the jumping-off place in summering 
and civilization—set off not without expecting difficulties 
of a dietetic nature and none of other sort. 

I think it is pretty well known in New England that 
New Hampshire roads, even throughout the lonely northern 
parts of the State, are exceptionally good. The fact de- 
serves, however, to be better known to New Yorkers. Up 
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hill and down hill, along rocky cuts and beside stony 
streams that catch exquisitely the deep greens and sky- 
blues of the landscape, it is all the same story of ex- 
cellent wheeling. There may be no good hotel; there 
probably will not be anything of the sort; but the track 
is hard and clear for the horse’s hoofs. In many districts 
it is packed like macadam. 

For the benefit of any white mountaineers who at this 
season of the year propose taking a driving-trip rich in 
its scenic attractions, especially with autumnal foliage, I 
would say that the route from Jefferson to Dixville and its 
Notch can best and pleasantest be done inside of four 
days. The first morning’s drive takes one, as it took us, 
to Groveton, an unattractive village, one of the many 
spoiled sites in the mountains. The road goes quite 
directly along the foot of those somber Pilot Mountains 
that possess in their purple and green shadows a strange 
and solemn beauty of their own. One dines at Groveton 
at the Melcher House or where else he can; and then, 
starting in for a brisk afternoon’s traveling, reaches North 
Stratford, another hamlet, at dusk. The prospect is ex- 
quisite all the way between Jefferson and this evening 
terminus—the winding river with its fully cultivated 
tracts, and the majestic walls of wooded hills or of moun- 
tains behind. Noteworthy, too, this first day is a relatively 
little studied but highly picturesque mountain to which no 
better name than “Sugar Loaf” has yet been allotted; 
its gradual incline and tall, broken brow visible for miles, 
but not yet ascended by any official explorers. The bare 
and pallid domes of the Percy Peaks are close to it— 
ghostly white, or red or yellow, as sunlight makes them— 
two summits worth more than all the Presidential Range 
in real individuality. In one pond near their base can 
be seen a mirrored reflection of these last and of their 
environment—worthy a special stop. 

That the hotel at Stratford is so near to the two rail- 
roads in the village that the express-trains seem to pass 
under one’s bed, I don’t know; but that it does seem so 
proved no small obstacle to the night’s best rest of at 
least two travelers this year. We left the little settlement, 
with an indifferent breakfast over, all the earlier (Albou- 
faki saluting its domiciles with a perfect volley of neighs 
as we trotted out). The landscape grows less mountain- 
ous, the farming activities seem greater. One is reminded 
that New Hampshire does not live by the saw-mill alone, 
Colebrook, a shaded, broad-streeted, dusty little town, is 
passed before noon, and with Colebrook its green giant, 
Mount Monadnock. Before long a rift shows itself in 
the distant brown and blue hill-barriers northward, so dis- 
tant that toward it our Alboufaki looked in some concern, 
By twelve o’clock crags and ravines were hinted at either 
by outline or color-spots. The mountains rise and close 
around and before us, not great in their elevation, but 
business-like enough in their hinting at a cu/ de sac for the 
travelers. A long patch of road ascending what seemed 
to be a ledge or shelf of rock, with a dense growth of birch 
and other timber, brought us to a circular clearing upon a 
plateau to a comfortable, white-painted little hotel with a 
broad veranda—the Dix House—and in front of it the 
great rift between the rocky heights—the Dixville Notch. 
The hotel was filled with some forty people. All such 
must love solitude with no ordinary genuineness, and be 
not averse to something more than freaks of geology 
abounding there—to wit, black flies. It is true that trout 
are plentiful; flies and trout have some right of associa- 
tion. _But we had no trout, and we had many flies on us 
and around us during all the afternoon that we spent 
out-of-doors. 

The Dixville Notch, as distinguished from the Fran- 
conia or Crawford or any other one in the New Hampshire 
hills, is little more than an ample ravine. Its walls are 
not mountains, They are jagged faces of reddish porphyry, 
with the masses shattered or contorted into a wonderful 
chaos and confusion, rising precipitously from the very 
roadside and cut into the blue overhead. The sky-line is 
broken by odd pinnacles and spires of crag. Their ugly 
forms are not unsuggestive of fangs and claws ready to 
tear anything that suddenly might fall earthward upon 
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them. All is inharmonious, distorted, uncanny, savage 
hinting at the wreck of matter and the crash of worlds. 
As to the scenic ensemd/e, grand it cannot be called by any 
means ; but wild and impressive it is, thoroughly. There 
are enough of the fantastic protuberances and ragged edges 
to furnish also those so-called profiles of anybody or every- 
body—Washington and Mrs. Martha—that the rural imag- 
ination, not otherwise vigorous, discovers so frequently 
and calls or miscalls at will. Of them son ragionam. In 
the whole of New Hampshire I know of but one solitary 
profile worth designating as a satisfactorily perfect likeness 
to a human countenance—our old friehd of Cannon Moun- 
tain, to which lately Wagnerites have calmly given that 
composer’s name, not without reason, if with no general 
license. 

The Dixville Notch is about one mile and a half in 
length, the road passing directly down it and out into the 
solitary farming district between it and the at least nom- 
inal settlement of Errol—represented most concretely by 
the Umbagog House. Alboufaki’s hint was disregarded. 
Errol’s Hotel was passed by when we came to it at eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon. We had made up our minds 
that we would go farther. We hoped, too, to fare 
better, by continuing to Milan—the next point south- 
ward from our turning-point, unless we wished to return 
by the same route as we had come—to reach Jefferson 
by the next day. It proved a hot and heavy morning. 
But no heat could spoil—except for Alboufaki—the 
charm of driving for about a dozen miles southwest- 
erly along the now roaring, now tranquil Androscoggin, 
the road like a ribbon (a very good and well-made ribbon), 
pursuing the bank of the stream, with a hoary timber-belt 
on the other side of the wagon-wheels, unbroken for miles 
and miles. So untraveled does it seem, in spite of its 
condition and use as an important forest thoroughfare, 
that we met not one single vehicle or person from the time 
we entered until we left the woods, partridges flitting 
instead before our imperturbable Alboufaki’s nose, and 
once, to our great delight, a small and much-frightened doe 
galloping across a brush-clearing. It isan exquisite drive 
—the sense of its seclusion occasionally almost unpleasant ; 
and only stream and mossy tree-trunks or lightning-stricken 
ones and abandoned camps of sportsmen for incidents in its 
sylvan monotony. At half-after two we were in the straggling, 
warm, not over-inviting village of Milan aforesaid. The 
resting, at least, is clean; I will say thatforit. We quitted 
Milan at five o’clock, and, by a most beautiful course, 
among great meadows of hay and grain, with the White 
Mountains once more rising into our view to welcome us, 
we came to Berlin Falls and a good hotel at nine o’clock. 
The next forenoon and early afternoon brought us home 
to Jefferson by Gorham, and that well-known but always 
charming north drive directly in front of the massy heights 
of Mount Madison, Mount Adams, and Mount Jefferson. 
We and Alboufaki had been “out” three days and a half. 

The drive is altogether one of the finest autumnal ones 
in the region. Its roads make it admirably practicable for 


private teams. It condenses remarkably the most char- 
acteristic and romantic elements of northern New Hamp- 
shire’s scenery. Of its accommodations for travelers it 
can be said that they are all endurable for brief tarryings. 
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Avenged 


If I should quarrel with thee, friend, and say 
| Hard things from sudden spite, 
Be sure my sorrow will revenge thee quite 
Before the passing of another day ; 

So give me way. 


Seek not to check the madness of my course ; 
Each word shall be a dart 
To lodge and rankle at mine inmost heart. 
Thou art avenged by mine own remorse, 
With sevenfold force. 
—Arthur L. Salmon, in the Academy. 


636 
The Home 
The True Circle of Friendship 


The test of friendship is frankness. To be able to be 
one’s self absolutely ; té never doubt the underlying affec- 
tion that moods never touch; to have the freedom of 


expression that knows no doubt ; to have a refuge in joy as 


well as in sorrow—this it is to be rich in friendship. To 
have one such friend makes poverty bearable, and causes 
sorrow never to go beyond endurance. Thrice blest is the 
one who has such a friend in his own family. How little 
the art of friendship is cultivated in the family circle! In 
many homes all confidential relations are outside of the 
family circle. 

This is accountable for a breaking of family circles that 
introduces a sense of desolation which death itself does not 
leave. 

It is the office of the family to create confidence and 
interdependence among its members. The family should 
represent a community of intellectual, affectional, and 
spiritual interests. Marriage sometimes separates a family 
more thoroughly than death. Every stranger entering a 
family should seek to cement it closer, should endeavor to 
bring his own life in harmony socially with that of the one 
to whom his marriage ties him. This can be done without 
sacrificing either dignity or individuality. More families 
drift apart because the elementary laws of social inter- 
course are ignored than for any other cause. Just so 
friendships are broken for the same reason, and life, in- 
stead of growing richer in love and friendship, grows more 
barren, has fewer interests, and old age finds a cynic 
waiting for release. 

Hold fast to every love that makes life better, and keep 
a heart ever open for admission of a friend; but cultivate 
as friends, most of all, those in the family circle with whom 
there is a possibility of spiritual exchange. 


Education in the Treatment 


of Nervous Girls 


In Two Parts—I. 
By Louise Fiske Bryson, M.D. 
In considering any scheme for the education of nervous 


girls, the first question to be answered is, What is a woman — 


for? For herself? For the world? For man? For 
anything and everything? Upon the point of view de- 
pends the kind of education the average girl will receive. 
To save time and shorten argument, it may be well to state 
at once that woman is for herself primarily, for the world 
just as man is for the world, and for man exactly in the 
same sense that man is for her—that is, for companion- 
ship, mutual help, encouragement, and common interests. 
The next point to consider is, What are nervous girls? 
Sometimes this recognition is easy, sometimes not. The 
caprices and brutalities of spoiled children and self-indulgent 
women, poetically described as “ nervousness,” growing out 
of ill-temper and stolid disregard for others, are in no sense 
characteristic of nervous weakness or nervous disease, 
Such vices—not confined to women and girls—are com- 
mon to human nature, and indicate imperfect home train- 
ing and coarseness of moral fiber. These manifestations 


are not in themselves pathological, and need the same 
kind of vigorous home treatment that other serious faults 
require, and should be classed with laziness, lying, disor- 
der, want of conscientiousness, and other forms of spiritual 
dishonesty. Sharp, prompt punishment will alter com- 
pletely the domestic horizon, and change from vinegar to 
peaches and cream the mental attitude, of a child afflicted 
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with this particular kind of “ nervousness,” which is really 
willfulness and lack of desire to be self-controlled. For 
this state of things parents are responsible, and the physi- 
cian powerless except in the way of friendly advice. Medi- 
cally speaking, nervous girls are those born with an un- 
stable nervous system ; those who have what is known as 
the insane temperament, yet who may never become insane ; 
and those who suffer from some definite form of nervous 
disease, as epilepsy, St. Vitus’s dance, neurasthenia, neural- 
gia, hysteria, night terrors, and sleep-walking. 

The insane temperament is an exaggeration of what is 
known as the nervous temperament, and is admirably de- 
scribed by Dr. Charles Folsom. It is congenital, and is 
due to early interference with the normal development of 
the brain by injury or disease. In childhood and infancy 
it shows itself by irregular or disturbed sleep, by irritability, 
apprehension, strange ideas, great sensitiveness to external 
impressions, high temperature, delirium or convulsions 
from slight causes, by disagreeable dreams and visions, 
romancing, intense feeling, periodic headache, muscular 
twitchings, capricious appetite, and great intolerance of 
stimulants and narcotics. During adolescence there is 
often shyness or bravado, always introspection and self- 
consciousness. The initiative and imaginative faculties 
may be quick, and the affections and emotions strong. 
Vehement dislikes are formed, and intense personal attach- 
ments result in extraordinary friendships, which not seldom 
swing round to bitter enmity or indifference. Natural 
home associations easily become perverted. Passions are 
unduly a force in the character. Things go on fairly well 
when life is easy and regular, but disastrous breakdowns 
may occur in any time of stress and strain. Invention, 
poetry, music, artistic taste, philanthropy, intensity, and 
originality are sometimes of a high order among persons 
of the insane temperament—sometimes, but rarely. Desul- 
tory, half-finished work, shiftlessness, and general unreli- 
ability are much more common. With many, concentrated, 
sustained effort is impossible, and attempts to keep them 
at it result disastrously. Common sense, perceptions of 
relations in life, judgment, and practical insight into affairs 
are qualities seldom well developed. Now and then the 
memory is phenomenal; and this deceives the unwary, 
who look upon the ability to retail the thoughts and efforts 
of others as evidence of intellect and mental force. Girls 
and women of the insane temperament are apt to be self- 
conscious, egotistic, suspicious, and morbidly conscientious, 
They easily become victims to insomnia, hypochondria, 
neurasthenia, hysteria, or insanity. While many are most 
gifted and attractive, the majority are distinctly the reverse, 
and possess an uncommon capacity for making fools of 
themselves. | 

A common form of American nervousness is neuras- 
thenia, a term which signifies nervous weakness or nerve 
exhaustion. It is characterized by Dr. H. C. Wood asa 
sort of physical bankruptcy that may exist whenever the 
expenditure of nerve force is greater than the daily income. 
The development of neurasthenia is not so much the 
result of a strain that is absolutely great, as of a strain 
which is excessive in its relations to the organism that has 
to bear it. Neurasthenics are usually quick and versatile, 
often possessing talent and intellect, but without the 
robustness and endurance necessary to great success.! Asa 
rule, they have a high moral sense, are docile, patient, and 
industrious. They are courageous, sensitive, managing, 
self forgetful, inclined to wear themselves out for others. 
They are small eaters, light sleepers, and hard workers. 
In spite of the explosions that go on within, the general 
public looks upon the well-conducted neurasthenic as a 
creature without nerves, so self-controlled and alert is this 
active little person. Clifford Allbutt, in contemplating the 
usefulness and brilliancy of many neurasthenics, exclaims, 
in an outburst of enthusiasm, “ They are the salt of the 
earth !” 

These are some of the definite conditions that produce 
the army of martyrs known as nervous girls. Their educa- 
tion, to be practical, should be along lines of universal 


+ In neurasthenia there is defect of endurance. In hysteria there are defects 
of mind that express themselves as purposeless activity, lack of responsibility, 
introspection, and selfishness. 
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interest, that last a lifetime, and will endure when every- 
thing else fails or is outgrown. Of permanent interests 
that time cannot wither nor custom stale, general literature 
stands first. Next comes history—the most important study 
of all for a woman, so the French say. And then follow 
social economics and objective science in value. These 
four branches in their elemental form can be undertaken 
at about the same age, the horizon of each widening as 
years advance, The whole may be seasoned with some- 
thing of art and a taste of foreign languages ; but the case 
is far from hopeful, in point of health, when the esthetic 
side prodominates. 

To start a girl in the right way and develop a taste for 
good reading that will have hygienic value is a com- 
paratively easy task. Children will always take the best 
when it is offered. First should comethe nursery classics, 
beloved “ Mother Goose,” “ Cinderella,” “ Prince Fortu- 
natus,” and similar charming stories, to be followed later 
by the tales of Grimm and Hans Andersen, “ Alice in 
Wonderland,” “ Water-Babies,” the ‘‘ Wonder Clock,” and 
other such marvels of wit and humor. About the age of 
eight the child can be introduced to Shakespeare with 
profit, and led by the hand through parts of plays. Their 
continuity can be preserved for the little reader by Charles 
and Mary Lamb’s “ Tales from Shakespeare,” and Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke’s ‘“‘Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines.” 
Other classics, both foreign and English, can be arranged 
in the same way. To this period—from eight to twelve— 
belong books like Miss Alcott’s, Sidney Lanier’s, Mary 
Mapes Dodge’s stories of healthy and real life, and parts 
or the whole of various magazine articles upon topics of 
general public interest. At twelve, girls who are on terms 
of confidential friendship with their parents find great 
pleasure in reading aloud with them Dickens, some of 
Cooper and of Thackeray, all of Hawthorne, and the most 
interesting works of the best novelists and essay-writers. 
At fifteen the hitherto carefully guided child may be left 
free to “ tumble about in a library.” To one brought up 
on good books in the classic sense, poor style, unnatural 
plot, gush, and swagger are absolutely without charm. 


Kindergarten Echoes 


A club of women, organized a year ago in connection 
with the New York College Settlement, 95 Rivington 
Street, had a kindergarten afternoon one Thursday last 
spring, when Miss Brooks, head of the kindergarten de- 
partment of the College for the Training of Teachers, accom- 
panied by a number of her pupils, gave a demonstration 
before the club of what the kindergarten is. ‘“ Kinder- 
garten ” was a word with which the women had some famil- 
iarity, but it was a something vague and indefinite—a 
medley of clean aprons, pieces of paper, bits of string and 
pasteboard; but just how these things affected children 
was, of course, to them a mystery. Their enthusiasm, born 
that afternoon, was further intensified by two talks on 
the training of children from the kindergarten standpoint, 
given by a very brilliant kindergarten trainer, not a resi- 
dent of New York. This month, at their first meeting 
after the summer's vacation, the first question asked the 
President was, “Can’t we have a kindergarten in our 
neighborhood? Oh, if you knew how we all wanted one !” 
The neighborhood referred to is Rivington, Stanton, De- 
lancey, Mangin, Goerck, and Lewis Streets. This neigh- 
borhood is, as any one may discover by consulting a 
map, directly on the East River front. Here will be 
found a remnant of American and German-American 
families, the husbands and fathers employed in some 
Capacity along the docks or in the factories and yards 
immediately on the river front. The mothers have had 
the benefit of at least seven years in the public schools of 
the city. The families have been driven slowly to these 
outer walls of the city by the influx of a foreign population 
with whom they absolutely refuse to affiliate, and who in 
themselves have no power of affiliation with any national- 
ity but their own, This remnant is peculiarly neglected, 
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and this is due to the fact that they live on the extreme 
edge of the city. Every philanthropic effort put forth is 
naturally put forth in a central location. 

When the question was asked by these women, it was 
met by the counter-question, “ What will you do to make it 
a success?” “Do everything we can. We will find the 
children ; we will make the mothers promise to send them 
to school every day.” The end of the conversation was 
that two mothers have pledged themselves to personally 
visit twenty-five mothers in this particular locality, and 
exact from them a promise that their children shall be sent 
to the kindergarten if it is opened. They also pledged 
themselves to do part of the visiting to the absentees; in 
fact, to make themselves an auxiliary committee to do 
whatever lies in their power to assist the kindergartners. 

What is the prospect of all this enthusiasm and effort 
bearing fruit ? 

One of the last public appearances of Mr. George 
William Curtis was before a New York audience, when he 
delivered his lecture on Mr. Lowell, the proceeds of the 
lecture to be given to endow the Lowell Kindergarten, which 
will probably be located at the Broome Street Tabernacle. 
Would it not be a most gracious act of recognition of Mr. 
Curtis, as representing the highest type of American citizen, 
to establish and endow a kindergarten that should be known 
as the Curtis Kindergarten? and where better could it be 
established than at the De Witt Memorial, 280 Rivington 
Street, to gather in the children of these American families 
who, because of the locality in which they live, are being 
made to feel that they are aliens and strangers? They 
can never leave their homes to walk in any direction with- 
out traveling through streets where their la. -uage is almost 
unknown ; where the lives lived in the towering tenements 
represent the lowest type not criminal ; disease, dirt, penury 
—the natural result of this great foreign influx—forced 
upon them. They want to save their children. 

When oné thinks of the vast wealth in New York, of the 
great need of this remnant, and of the universal love for 
the scholar and gentleman whose name can never become 
identified with the past only, it seems necessary only to 
make the suggestion to have the Curtis Kindergarten estab- 
lished. 


A little boy five years old had been drawn into one of 
the free kindergartens established in Brooklyn. The little 
fellow had a father and a stepmother, both of whom seemed 
to forget that he was inthe world. A more neglected little 
chap never was given shelter within the four walls of the 
kindergarten. He was dirty, ragged, unkempt, and a per- 
fect little street Arab, and yet, with all his naughtiness, 
there was in him a peculiar attraction. One of the kinder- 
gartners finally resolved that that boy should have an entire 
new suit of clothes, and that, for once, he should be thor- 
oughly washed and well dressed. She made the purchases 
necessary to carry out her intention, and when small Johnny 
appeared the next morning, she took him to the wash-room 
and said: 

“ Now, Johnny, we are going to have a clean face and 
hands this morning.” She thought she would not propose 
the whole bath at once, lest she should frighten him, so she 
began and washed his face. The operation was so novel 
that he was kept quiet. When his hands were washed, the 
child seemed to be lost in amazement. He looked at 
them, looked at her, and seemed absolutely bewildered at 
the change. He made nocomment. She then continued her 
Christian act, gave the child a bath, and dressed him in his 
new clothes and took him back into the kindergarten. 
He was the prettiest child in the room. The dampness 
had knotted his hair in curls all over his head, his 
eyes were like stars, and he sat in his seat utterly 
unconscious that-the children noticed the change in him. 
He would look at the palms of his hands, then turn them 
over and look at the backs, and then with his forefinger 
would press each dimple on his little knuckles, acting 
as though his hands were two beautiful toys that had 
just come into his possession. The new knickerbockers 
made not the slightest impression ; his own two beautiful 
hands filled his world. Probably it was the first time he 
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had ever seen them clean. In telling this the kindergart- 
ner said it was the most touching sight she ever saw. The 
child would not go on with the kindergarten exercises. 
He would hold his hands up between himself and the sunny 
window, charmed with “the pink light,” as he expressed 
it, that came through. He was lost in wonder at the dim- 
ples on the back; the lines on the palms were to him 
beautiful works of art. In one of the ring games that he 
was finally persuaded to join he would not touch the hands 
of the children on either side of him until he had looked 
at them to see if they were clean. In all the months that 
Johnny had attended that kindergarten there had been 
each day a struggle to get any child to join hands with 
him, but all this was forgotten. His hands were clean, 
and they must be kept uncontaminated. The next morn- 
ing, when Johnny appeared, he had evidently attempted to 
wash his own face. A little frame of dirt encircled it from 
hair to chin, but just the front of the face had been care- 
fully washed. The backs and palms of the hands 
had also been washed, but not between the fingers; 
but Johnny came into the room radiant, and when the 
teacher said, “Johnny, you tried to wash your hands and 
face yourself, didn’t you?” he said, “ Yes’m; ain’t they 
good ?” Congratulating him on his success, she said : ** Now 
we’re going to take time and learn how to wash our own face 
and hands,” and, taking him into the wash-room, she 
repeated the lesson over and over. When she was wiping 
his hands for the last time, he looked in her face and said : 
‘**T ain’t got no towel; my sister she’s got two towels, but 
she don’t let me have ’em. She locks ’em up. She’s had 
them two towels ever since she came back from your 
country house where she went last summer. She said she 


weren’t going to be without towels any more, and she . 


buyed two; but she don’t let me have ’em.” 

“What did you do, Johnny ?” 

“I wiped ’em on the inside of my jacket this morning,” 
said the small boy, with a sigh. 

To ask Johnny to be clean is certainly playing Pharaoh 
to the Egyptians, asking them to make bricks without straw. 
But Johnny’s life in the kindergarten certainly taught him 
one thing—the value of clean hands and face, as the intro- 
duction to towels at the Vacation House had taught his 
sister the delight of owning a private towel. 


% 
A Sign of the Times 


The tremendous strides made in education during the 
last decade astonish even those who have kept their 
fingers closely on the public pulse. When we think of 
education or the progress in education, we usually think 
of it as an acquisition of more knowledge in the sciences or 
in the arts; but education has not only made progress in 
the purely intellectual world, it has made tremendous 
strides in the practical arts. Who would have dared to 
prophesy ten years ago that the New York Exchange for 
Woman’s Work would, in the year 1891, have a class in 
dressmaking numbering eighty? When the class was 
started, the attempt was made to give only a general knowl- 
edge of dressmaking, in which the pupil was privileged, 
if she so desired, to make a dress under the supervision 
of the teacher. The success attending the two classes 
started is such that the managers of the New York 
Woman’s Exchange have decided to have an advanced 
class, in which the art of cutting patterns without a chart, 
trimming, and the making of elaborate costumes will receive 
special attention. The terms for the classes are $12 for 
twelve lessons. There will also be a class in draught- 
ing, in which, to quote from the circular, “a thorough and 
practical knowledge of the science of cutting and fitting 
can be gained.” 

Next to the question of domestic servants the majority 
of women to-day find the question of dressmaking their 
most wearing and trying one. Finding a school specially 
adapted to each child meets with far greater success 
than does the finding of a dressmaker who can make a 
suitable dress in which the child may attend school. But 
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it is the history of the world that a great want always 
meets its adequate supply in time. That we are rapidly 
passing from this stage of disorganization in dressmaking 
and coming into one in which science lends her aid to 
take it from the realm of question into one of solution, is 
proven by the fact that now, in the Pratt Institute, or the 
Drexel Institute at Philadelphia, or, in fact, in any of the 
institutions in which dressmaking is thoroughly taught, in 
addition to training in the use of patterns, every graduate 
must have taken a certain course in anatomy, in color, and 
in design. ‘This bringing the question of dressmaking 
into the intellectual field has, as a natural result, appealed 
to girls of fine mental caliber, and the students found in 
any of these departments bear evidence of the natural 
intelligence they bring to their profession. It is just this 
course that is going to settle our domestic problems. 
Just as soon as intelligent girls know that a thorough cook 
is one who possesses a fine knowledge of chemistry and a 
more than elementary knowledge of the natural sciences, 
girls of finer intelligence will be found entering this field 
of work. 

When an enterprise like the Exchange, started for an 
entirely different purpose, finds a demand for such instruc- 
tion as is given in its dressmaking classes, it is a proof 
that the twenty-five years of the higher education of 
woman has meant a rounding out of woman’s character, in 
which she finds that to be thoroughly educated means a 
familiarity with the practical affairs of life, as well as with 
those that are purely intellectual. 


About Grapes 
By Katherine Armstrong 
With a comparative scarcity of peaches in our markets 


at preserving-time, we cast about to see what fruit can, in 
a degree, be made to take their place in our stores of 
sweets for the coming winter. Grapes seem to be an 
acceptable substitute, and as they, mercifully, will be both 
plenty and cheap in this year of a short crop of peaches, 
the following long-tried ways of using them may be given 
as perfectly reliable. 

The grape has a more decided flavor for sweetmeats 
than it is generally credited with, if it is only properly 
brought out, and the different forms of “doing it up” 
adapt it, in its varieties, to dinners, luncheons, suppers, and 
many other uses. 

For using in jelly-rolls and jelly-cake, the grape flavor 
should be emphasized by the addition of a little lemon- 
juice to the jelly, stirred in just before putting into the 
glasses to cool. 

Of all jellies, there are none more easily made than 
grape, for there is so much natural gelatine in the fruit 
that it will often thicken so as to be almost troublesome 
before it can be put into glasses. For that reason it 
requires less than the regulation “ pound for pint ” of 
sugar to make a perfect jelly. The grapes should be put 
into a porcelain kettle (after being well freed from stems 
and imperfect ones, and washed), with a very little water. 
Cooking soon separates seeds, pulp, and skins. There is 
an especially delicious flavor about the lining of the skins, 
and those who do not use them lose the best part of the 
grape. All should be passed through a coarse sieve, when 
amply cooked, and two-thirds as much sugar added as 
there is of juice. A few moments’ simmering and stir- 
ring makes it ready for the glasses. 

On the same principle preserve is made ; the skins are 
cooked till very tender, and form, with the juice, pulp, 
and sugar, the body of the preserve. Wild grapes are by 
far the best for this use, with their pronounced old- 
fashioned flavor, and are often to be found, in their season, 
in our city markets. 

Grape jam is made the same as preserve, only sufficient 
sugar is added to make it, when cold, stiff enough to cut 
in slices. Spiced grapes, a relish to accompany meats, is 
made in a similar way, but of soft consistency, and spice 
is added, just before removing from the fire, to suit the 
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taste—mild or highly seasoned—of powdered cloves, all- 
spice, and cinnamon, and a little strong vinegar to give it 
life and to thin it somewhat. 

Grapes are considered wholesome—often the first deli- 
cacies given to the invalid or convalescent. We all can 
recall the “ grape cure” of a few years ago—more attract- 
ive for its agreeable novelty than for its efficiency. 

I do not believe that Mother Nature designed the skins 
or the seeds of grapes to be swallowed, for they are 
not especially welcome or nutritious to those organs in 
the human body whose function is to care for and dispose 
of such indigestibles when offered. The seeds sometimes 
clog together in numbers, after passing undigested and 
unchanged through the stomach, with fatal consequences. 
Even to “strictly temperance” people, a glass of pure, 
home-made grape wine is, in illness, exceedingly accepta- 
ble “for the stomach’s sake.” 

The following rule I have found a perfect success for 
many years; it cannot be improved. Those rules calling 
for less sugar and more water make an “ inferior article.” 
The fruit should be merely bruised, and put into a porce- 
lain kettle. To every gallon add one quart of boiling 
water. Cover, and allow to stand five days, stirring once 
daily, thoroughly, with a wooden spoon. Then strain, 
pressing out all the juice. To every gallon of this add 
three pounds of loaf sugar. When well dissolved, put all 
into a tight cask, and cover loosely. When done hissing 
it is ready to bottle. 

For variety, I added some strawberry syrup with the 
sugar to the liquor, and, again, some raspberry syrup in 
the same way ; and, later on, those two seemed to be the 
“favorite brands”—tonic and refreshing to the delicate 
stomach, and acceptable to the healthful palate as well.. 


Picked Up 


The greatest “ pretender to the crown” of the present 
time is a lady’s hat.— ew York Evening Post. 


One of the best educational features of the coming great 
Fair is the Trained Nurses’ Congress that will be held 
there. Special papers will be prepared and read by spe- 
cialists in this field at home and abroad. 


Two hundred women of Berlin assembled to denounce 
the trailing skirt on the street. The history of the trailing 
dress was given, and a discussion followed, which ended 
in a resolution demanding that the Police Board issue an 
order forbidding the wearing of long dresses on the street. 


Superstition may result in good. It is said that there 
are people who will not permit you to mention the chronic 
disease with which they are afflicted, lest it may immediately 
attack them. If the superstition only prevented their 
mentioning it, how much more cheerful the world would 
be, sadly afflicted as it is by the ever-present ailments of 
some people! He who could spread the superstition would 
be a public benefactor. 


The law to abolish the sweating system in Massachusetts 
went into effect June 12. To manufacture clothing in that 
State under the law a special license must be obtained. 
The provisions of the act guard against clothing being 
made in sleeping-rooms, and no person not a member of 
the family will be permitted to work in the rooms occu- 
pied by the family. Cleanliness is the first requirement. 
par sentiment and the Cloakmakers’ Union will enforce 

is law. 


_ The newspaper poet has entered his protest against that 
ridiculous fashion of suspenders worn outside the waist : 


For woman’s rights I’ve always stood 
One of their stanch defenders; 

But now I won’t—what fellow could ? 
They’ve stolen my suspenders ! 


When worn to hold a cloth skirt in place, and made of 
the material, they seem to have a reason for existence ; 
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but when worn to hold a bodice or belt that is buckled 
tight about the waist, they are ridiculous and in bad taste. 
Recently a woman whose face indicated a degree of refine- 
ment went aboard a European steamer wearing a pair of 
elastic suspenders bound on either edge with ribbon and 
having a bow of ribbon sewed on the leather piece where 
the straps crossed at the back. It was comical to see 
her self-possession under the glances, and she would 
have disappeared to her stateroom if she had heard the 
comments. 


A stock company of women has been formed in Chicago 
to establish bakeries in every city of the Union. A 
machine has been invented which, it is claimed, will convert 
a barrel of flour into bread at a cost of fifty cents. The 
present cost is said to be $2.50. The bread, it is claimed, 
will be much better than the baker’s bread with which we 
are familiar, and can be sold much less per loaf. Part of 
the plan is to establish lunch-counters in connection with 
the bakeries. 


Jack Frost and the Flowers 


By Helen Leah Reed 


Oh! it is littke Margery who has a garden-bed, 
Wherein grow purple pansies and geraniums white and 


red, 
With feverfew, and dahlias, and delicate pink phlox, 
And grandmother’s fair favorites, old-fashioned hollyhocks. 


One night we feared Jack Frost might come to blight the 
tender flowers— 

We almost seemed to feel his breath in the early evening 
hours ; 

So Margery took coverings and spread them, thick and 
warm, 

To shield the flowers, as blankets wrap a sleeping baby’s 
form. 


Then in the morning, when we looked across the dewy 


grass, 

And saw the traces Jack Frost leaves where he is wont to 
pass— 

For each spreading tree and slender bush had felt his chill 
caress, 

And some had drooped, and some had blushed in crimson 
loveliness— 


We hastened to the garden-bed, and there, in bright array, 

The little flowers looked blithely up to greet the smiling 
day. 

Safe hid from Jack Frost’s piercing breath, he never saw 
them there, 

And the flowers still bloom for Margery, to thank her for 


her care. 
Cap’n Daney ” 


By Martha McCulloch Williams 


“T say thar, you Peter! don’t put them rock so closte 
on the aidge.” 

“ Shet up, Henry Nanny! Think I ain’t never turnt er 
flatboat afore? Why, bless yer soul, ole man! I’ve been 
er-doin’ it sence I war’n’t knee-high toer grasshopper. Ole 
man Noah, that I reckon built the fust flatboat thar wuz, 
couldn’t learn me nothin’ erbout the business.” 

‘“ H—m—m! ’Pears ter me, then, ye must have er mighty 
fine way o’ hidin’ whut ye know. Daney, thar, ’d have bet- 
ter sense ’n ter lay weight as you’re a-doin’ of it.” 

“Ter let you tell it, Daney he knows everything. 
*Tween you an’ the ole man, his daddy, thar woon’t be no 
livin’ with him. I look ter see ’im cap’n befo’ the trip’s done 
with. Say, Cap’n Daney, ain’t this yere craft got ’most 
weight enough ter flip ’er right side up ?” 

“No; you see we must ‘low fer your opinion of yourself 
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—that ’mounts ter er good canoe-load,” Daney retorted, 
tugging hard as he spoke at a small bowlder imbedded in 
the gravel bank under his feet. He was a quaint, small 
fellow, tow-headed, apple-cheeked, with bright blue eyes 
and a saucy nose, not large for his nine years, but sturdy, 
well put up, and supple as a cat. 

This was a great day for him—the flatboat was to be 
turned. The summer through he had watched the build- 
ing of it with a child’s keen delight. In the building, his 
father, Squire Martin, was “in cahoot”’ with his two pres- 
ent companions, Peter Albrook and Henry Nanny. Once 
the boat was done, its three owners meant to load it with 
corn,-bacon, turkeys, and dried fruit, and drift down- 
stream to New Orleans. 

The boat-builders went first into the woods beside the 
river, cut down big, tall poplars, and from them hewed out 
gunnels some forty feet long, three feet wide, and six inches 
thick. Each end slanted sharply from upper to under edge. 
Next the two of them were framed strongly together, 
and a bottom of stout plank spiked firmly in place. 

When it was calked and pitched, the boat was pushed 
upside down into the river, and towed into water deep 
enough, still enough, smooth enough to admit of turning 
it. Then it was made fast to the bank, while the three 
partners, with Daney’s help, heaped the bottom with earth 
and stones, until it sank to the water-level. 

Simple as that sounds, the process requires “heaps” of 
“know how,” and is withal a bit dangerous. First the 
weight has to be piled in a sort of hollow square ; then the 
boat is again towed out into the current, turned fairly across 
it, and held in place by the tow-lines while the best swim- 
mer of the party makes a breach in the up-stream dirt wall. 
A minute and the water is surging against the lower one; 
if all goes well, the boat is right side up in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

Daney had heard about this ever since he could remember. 
Now that he was actually to see it, he literally jumped for 
joy. They had got the boat afloat overnight. At dawn, 
with a canoe either side, she came lurching down the rapid 
blue river to the turning-pool. Daney held the steering- 
oar in his father’s boat. Small as he was, water had no 
terror for him. He could paddle the dugout whither he 
would, and swim like a duck if by chance he overset it. 

His father, a big-bearded, meditative man, paddled 
slowly, now with one hand, now the other. While they 
were making fast the flatboat before beginning to weight 
it, he said, apparently to the river: ‘That thar’s a right 
handy young un o’ mine. S’posen, now, I wuz ter take ’im 
erlong this trip?” 

“ Wall, I’ve a-knowed ye ter do wusser fool-things in 
yer time.” 

Henry growled out something that sounded like “a 
plague o’ brats;” but nobody ever minded anything he 
said ; besides, Squire Martin’s share in the venture was 
double that of both the other partners. If he chose to 
take with him his motherless only son, in the nature of 
things he could hardly be gainsaid. 

At last the boat, full-weighted, was tugging furiously at 
the lines as it hung poised across the current mid-stream. 
Daney’s heart came to his mouth. It seemed to him the 
finest thing in the world when Henry Nanny with two 
quick strokes let in the water, leaped wildly for the canoe, 
missed it, caught the boat as she righted, and stood 
upright within her, sending over the water a wild, unearthly 
whoop. 

“That’s raale Injun music—the Choctaw whoop my ole 
grandad larnt at the battle er the Horseshoe,” he said, as 
Daney scrambled after him over the boat’s edge, regard- 
less of the water standing a foot deep over the bottom. 
Somehow the boy felt that this was his boat—he must be 
of the first to tread her length and look over her stanch 
gunnels. 

“Walk Spanish, Cap’n Daney—floor ain’t in yit, an’ ye 
mustn’t step on the bottom ef ye don’t want er leaky 
v yage,” Peter said as he knelt on a cross-timber, plugging 
up the drain-hole preparatory to bailing out. Daney 
asked, a trifle anxiously : 

“ How long will it take—the floor and the loading ?” 
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“Oh, ’bout half er day, er some sech matter,” Henry 
said, with a wink to Peter. 

“What makes ye ask?” said Peter, as the child’s face 
fell. 

“Oh, just—because,” said Daney, turning his head 
away ; then, after a minute, “ If—if there was time, I’d go 
up home and fetch my trunk.” 

“Whut have ye got ?” 

Some things.” 

“ Whut sort a things ?” 

* Well, I’ve got three pounds o’ ginseng.” 

“ Smart boy! Whut else ?” 

“The two hams of my pig pa killed last fall, er bushel 
o’ dried peaches, er bag o’ beans, an’—an’ er dozen pair 
o’ socks.” 

“Socks! Bless an’ save the boy! Can you knit? 
An’ didn’t yer Aunt Sairey have er dress an’ apern fer ye 
when ye wus peelin’ peaches, pickin’ beans, an’ doin’ gals’ 
work thataway ?” 

The question made Daney uncomfortably red. A big 
lump came in his throat. He was barely able to stammer 
out: 

[—I—w—w—ore c—lothes.” 

Peter interposed kindly: “ No doubt ye did, Daney— 
an’ that’s more’n Henry Nanny kin say. Why, when he 
wuz yo’ size he went in his shirt-tail from May to October 
—longer’n that sometimes, if his daddy took er notion ter 
wear his summer britches inter fall. Say, now, whar’bouts 
is yer passel er trunk ?” 

“At Aunt Sarah’s. I could fetch it in er day—but I 
wouldn’t get left for anything.” 

“Ye shain’t be, neither. But it’s good sixteen mile up 
thar; you’re too little ter go by ye’self, an’ we ain’t none 
on us got time ter take ye; though hit’ll be er plum week 
‘fore we start down river, even ef everything goes like 
clockwork.” 

“Who's afraid? I ain’t. Jest don’t you run away ; you'll 
see this old canoe come back full as it can hold,” Daney 
said, scrambling into his father’s boat and paddling away. 

Peter looked after him with a smile. “ That’s a peart 
young one,” he said to surly Henry. “’Tain’t no wonder 
the Squire’s just wrapped up in him; but I lay we see him 
back in less’n er hour. Pullin’ up this here Cumberland 
River ain’t no joke fer er grown man.” 

“ Ef we don’t, we’ll be apt ter hear er mighty heap er 
langwidge when the Squire misses him,” Henry said, with 
a sour smile. | 

Peter looked anxiously up-stream, saying, “‘ That’s er fact. 
I do reckon we orter stopped the chile. Wisht I could go 
arter him; but he’s got the one coonoo, an’ his pop’s took 
an’ took the yother one an’ gone ashore. Le’s hello at 
Daney ter come back.” 

“*Tain’t no use; he wouldn’t hear er steam-whistle by 
this time. Stop botherin’ over the brat. This yere 
for’ard steerin’-oar’s got ter be fixed in er jiffy ef we want 
ter get ter the mill time ter get our floor-plank this evenin’ ; 
an’ ef we don’t make the riffle the Squire’ll have som’pin 
ter say.” 

“He will that. Still, if anything wuz ter happen—ter 
Daney I mean—it would nigh be the death on him.” 


Something did happen to Daney—something very won- 
derful. At first he went up-stream at a great rate, then, 
when he thought of the miles before him, dropped his 
stroke to a long, gentle pull that made hardly a sound. 
Aunt Sarah was his mother’s sister—a patient, pious soul 
whose heart held but one lingering trace of worldly vanity 
—the wish for a new side-saddle in place of her mother’s 
old one, which had one horn broken arfd the bottom re- 
newed with wool-tanned sheepskin. Daney knew all about 
her wish, though he did not dream that the reason of it 
was the handsome young circuit-rider who had fallen into 
a way of coming home with his aunt from preaching. The 
boy knew, too, that side-saddles came mostly from town. 
No doubt they were plenty in New Orleans, Maybe, too, 
his truck—the country collective name for everything 
barterable—might fetch enough money to buy one. 

Atany rate, he would findout. Ah! here was the bend ; 
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he was two miles on his journey. Just inside the turn of 
it the flatboat’s gunnels had been cut and hewed. Atone 
spot the bank was heaped with the broad thin chips 
sliced off by the broadaxes. The summer through he had 
played with them, launched them for boats, till he was 
fairly tired of seeing them sail away. Who—what was it 
now flinging them into the river? What small, puny 
creatures drifted with them on the tossing stream? Squir- 
rels? No—yes—it could not be—yet was. An army of 
them ran and chattered over the river-bank or tugged 
with long leaps at the chips that lay on it. With his 
softest stroke Daney drew inshore and watched the merry 
thieves, quite forgetting time’s flight in wonder over their 
antics. 

Soon the meaning of it all came tohim. His father 
had told him how, when the mast failed utterly in a region, 
these small wild things migrated to a more plentiful land. 
To the north of the river this year there were no nuts or 
acorns. Now that buds and berries were past, the squirrels 
were moving thus in mass to the south side. He had 
laughed often when old hunters told how the wise wood- 
rangers crossed water on rafts of bark or brush. The 
poplar chips must seem to them a special providence. A 
dozen were afloat on them when he came in sight. As he 
watched, many more ran down, chip in mouth, laid it 
lightly upon the water, and sprang to its surface. It 
seemed they did not mind splashing their heads, even their 
whole bodies, but their fine bushy tails must be kept dry 
at any cost. That was not strange, for as soon as they 
were five yards from the bank the tail was hoisted sail- 
fashion, bent, twisted hither and yon to catch the impact 
of winds blowing to the hither shore. ' 

Not half the odd craft reached it. A wet tail meant 
certain disaster. Some unfortunates gave up at once and 
cowered passive upon their floats. Others struggled 
so energetically that their frail foundations gave way. 
Still others collided, when both sailors clutched the bigger 
float, which at once went with both temporarily to the 
bottom. 

Such a pair rose half drowned just at Daney’s elbow. 
He clutched them, drew them into the boat, upon whose 
bottom they cowered, gasping and helpless. 

Betwixt boy and deep river they evidently much pre- 
ferred Daney, who for his part had a deal of compassion 
for these enforced emigrants. Instead of braining them, 
he began to look about for others in danger, and soon the 
canoe-bottom was a huddle of fur. Then the thought 
came to him to set them across just as though they were 
hungry boys like himself ! 

A minute and his paddle was dipping swift and light. Be- 
fore the far bank was reached the number of his passengers 
had doubled, yet still the river was dotted with puny sailors in 
danger of drowning. Daney rowed hither and yon, picking 
them up till his boat again was aswarm. A very genuine 
pleasure thrilled the lad when at last he saw the creatures 
scampering off to the miles of yellow nut woods he him- 
self loved so well. 

Twice, thrice, many times the canoe went back and 
forth—indeed, until the last bright eyed straggler was safe 
on land. Then all at once darkness came down upon a 
small lad very tired, very hungry, and miles away from 
where he ought to have been. Yet he did not repent his 
loitering. The memory of those bright eyes so full of 
appealing terror forbade. Sending his boat in at the squir- 
rels’ landing, he made it fast to a drooping branch, curled 
himself snug in the bottom, and, spite of the lonely dark- 
ness, went fast asleep. 

Two hours later somebody shouted in his ear, “ Say, you 
Daney! wake up an’ tell er feller whut in the nation made 
t tie up here ’stid er comin’ back ter the flat where ye 

long.” 

Of course it was Peter, with Squire Martin back of him, 
silent as ever, though his face was white and working. After 
his son was safe beside him he said, in mild reproof : 

“Hit wuz hardly the fair thing, Daney, ter run off this 
way, jest fer er projick, an’ have us all thinkin’ ye wuz at 
the bottom of the river.” 

‘No, an’ I’m sorry,” said Daney, and then he told the 
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tale of his detention. Peter heard it with shouts of laughter, 
but at the close leaned over and shook the boy’s hand, 
saying, “When I named ye Cap’n Daney, I knowed ye 
wuz a right smart feller fer yer inches, but hang my buttons 
ef I thought ye wuz goin’ ter take an’ be cap’n o’ er 
squerrel ferry right under my nose !” 


% 


Studying for a Profession 
By James Buckham 


No matter what profession a boy may choose, in this age 
of scientific information and the widening of relationship 
between different branches of knowledge, faithful study is 
necessary in order to prepare him for success in that pro- 
fession. The day when professions or employments could 
be “picked up” by desultory application or by mere 
observation has long since passed. Every calling in life 
has now become more or less of a science, and demands 
careful, scientific study on the part of those who adopt it. 
Business, education, the arts and trades, professions of 
every kind, have grown vastly more comprehensive and 
complicated in these modern days. The old simplicity of 
operation and narrow range of action which characterized 
nearly all professions and trades in the “ good old times” 
have been superseded by a remarkable complexity and 
breadth. It is almost literally true of any occupation 
to-day that, when thoroughly mastered, it “ includes the 
whole circumference of knowledge.” If one knew every- 
thing which it would advantage him to know in his pro- 
fession nowadays, his range of information would be 
almost encyclopedic. 

Thus the boy or young man who has chosen his pro- 
fession and is already beginning to fit himself for it 
should bear in mind the scientific and eclectic character 
of the preparation which will be necessary. He should 
early accustom his mind to earnest, thorough, extensive, 
and progressive study in the line of his profession. It is 
not enough that he should become familiar merely with 
what is known as the “echnigue of his intended employment, 
though this is required of him more thoroughly than ever 
before. He must enlarge the borders of his occupation ; 
must study the subjects which are most directly and scien- 
tifically related to it, and must, if possible, cultivate that 
most important of all qualifications—the mental power and 
habit of original investigation. He must not only learn 
what is to be known about his profession, but try to add 
something new to the sum of that knowledge. This should 
be the ultimate aim of his study; for the most honorable 
and worthy thing that aman can do in the world is to leave 
behind him some original contribution to the science of 
that subject upon which his life has been spent. 

This, I say, should be the w/timate aim of study. But 
now a few thoughts as to the frst ‘hings—the beginnings 
of study for a profession. 

At the outset I wish to emphasize the thought, already 
thrown out, that it is not sufficient for a boy to study 
simply the technique and practical subject-matter of a pro- 
fession. Instead of merely studying the profession, let 
him begin by studying aéout it—and all about it. This 
means, first, that he must study the subjects which lead up 
to it, which form, as it were, the stairway to it. 

Then he must study also the subjects into which his 
profession branches, a knowledge of which is necessary to 
the thorough understanding of that profession. Finally, 
he must study the subjects to which his profession leads, 
and in which it culminates. 

To illustrate: Suppose a boy intends to become a phy- 
sician. He will get the greater part of his technical educa- 
tion, of course, from lectures at some medical school. But 
this is merely the practical subject-matter of his profession. 
His private studies must begin further back, and take a 
wider range. First of all he must apply himself to the 
studies which lead up to his profession and are funda- 
mental to it. These would include such sciences as botany, 


mineralogy, chemistry, physics, physiology, mathematics, 
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and languages, especially Latin. Then he must know 
something about the sciences which are related to medi- 
cine, which contribute to it, and to which it contributes. 
I will mention some of them: Hygiene, sanitation, psy- 
chology, physical culture, economics (especially statistical), 
pharmacy, and nursing. Then, to crown all, there are 
those great subjects to which medicine is tributary, and to 
which, with other sciences, it makes its due contribution— 
sociology, philanthropy, and the treatment of insanity and 
crime. 

Other professions have the same wide relations as the 
profession of medicine, and the youth who is preparing for 
them must correspondingly widen his range of study. 

So much for the comprehensiveness of the study which 
is necessary to success in a profession nowadays. But 
there is another point to which the beginner’s attention 
should be directed, and that is the necessity of selective 
study. Where there is so much ground to be gone over, it 
is absolutely impossible for the student to grasp and 
assimilate everything. He must exercise the privilege of 
selection, omitting that which is least essential, and con- 
centrating his attention upon things of chief importance. 

Two rules may be given which should be of aid in this 
connection. The first is, Study nothing which has become 
outgrown or antiquated. This would throw out a large 
amount of once accepted and current scientific matter 
which has been disproved or modified by subsequent in- 
vestigation. Many a boy wastes valuable time by reading 
books which modern science has outgrown, and whose 
teachings he will find, sooner or later, must be unlearned. 

The second rule is, Study nothing which is not well 
authorized—that is, which does not have the indorsement 
of the best authorities or experts in your line of investiga- 
tion. This would throw out a great mass of merely specu- 
lative and theoretical writing. Remember that it is time 
wasted to study either very old books or very new books 
in science. The very old books are mostly out of date, 
and the very new ones, unless written by some eminent 
authority—and occasionally even then—are apt to be mere 
theories, awaiting the confirmation or rejection of the sci- 
entific world. Give your attention to the latest and best- 
arranged text-books, in any science, which have received 
the indorsement of competent critics. In this matter you 
will need to seek advice, either at some library or from 
some individual whom you can trust. 

Even in the use of the best and most approved material 
the necessity of selection still holds. Choose that which 
seems most directly suited to your purpose. Reject all 
extraneous, superfluous matter. Do not study treatises, 
but popular texts, in any other science or employment than 
your own. In your own study, after the first elementary 
work, treatises in preference to popular texts. Little more 
can be said on this point, of selecting from good material 
that best spited to individual needs, than to advise the 
student to use his own best judgment. 


A Hillside Walk 


Such a little house as it was ! such a poor house! and yet 
it was somebody’s home. We went through the opening 
in the fence, where there was an evident intention of hang- 
ing a gate some time, toward the house, feeling sad that 
any family had to live on such a barren hillside. Above 
the house on one side was a small outbuilding, from which 
came the familiar grunts of Mr. and Mrs. Grunter and fam- 
ily. Up the hill on the other side was a great, bare barn, 
unpainted, with here and there a loose board showing the 
emptiness within, though the last week, from the hill- 
sides all about, the loaded racks had been carrying the 
sweet: scented hay to the barns all through the region. 

If only stones had been valuable, how rich that widow 
would have been! She hada fine crop. Over every inch 
of her fifty acres were stones of all sizes. Bravely the 
grass and weeds struggled through the tracks, making a 
fine showing of green from a distance. The wood-road 
from the barn, up the hill, toward a strip of woodland, was 
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gay and rich with goldenrod, with here and there a brave 
sumach flinging its scarlet emblems to challenge notice. 

Ah! but there was the little house, with its tiny win- 
dows, its narrow, rough board stoop, its door of three 
unplaned planks, and its iron thumb-latch. We knocked. 
A sweet, girlish voice said “ Come in.” We entered, and 
there, in a high-backed wooden chair, sat a strong, red- 
cheeked girl, about sixteen years old, blind. 

We could not speak. 

She wore a clean, well-fitting gingham dress and white 
apron. Her face was bright and animated. The room 
was entirely bare of any but the absolutely necessary fur- 
nishings—a stove, table, some cooking utensils, dishes, and 
a picture of the Crucifixion. 

We left our message for the widow, her mother, but when 
we came out something had happened to this glorified 
world. A haze had dulled its glory. 

We went quietly home, but all day the memory of that 
blind girl sitting alone in the little gray house on the hill- 
side kept us quiet and dulled desire to enjoy the world 
about. Thatafternoon the cheery mother called to see us. 

“We saw your daughter this morning, Mrs. Rafferty.” 

“Did ye? She’s a foine, strong girl. She’s just home 
for her vacation ; she’ll be goin’ back the wake afther next.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ To the blind ’sylum, Shure, she’s bin there these three 
years, and it’s foine for her. She knitted this cape I have 
on,” catching the corner of a black worsted cape, “ and 
she’s goin’ to learn to sew, and she can do housework 
better than many as has their eyes. Do ye know she is 
luckier than most blind girls? She could see as well as 
any of us till she was four years old. She knows as well 
as anybody when yees talk of color and shapes and trees 
and thim things. Shure, she remimbers and knows jist as 
well as ye do yerself. Why, Sarah is learnin’ more than [ 
ever did wid me two good eyes,” and cheerily the happy, 
proud mother of Sarah went out into the glowing sunset— 
and the haze had left the earth. 

Sarah did not sit in darkness. 


Sunday Afternoon 


The Benevolence of Boaz’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


And when she was risen up to glean, Boaz commanded his young men, say 
ing, Let her glean even among the sheaves, and reproach her not ; and let fall 
also some of the handfuls of purpose for her, and leave them, that she may 
glean them, and rebuke her not.—Ruth ii., 15, 16. 


I wonder how many of you are familiar with the story of 
Ruth. If you are not familiar with it, I advise you to 
read it some day in the Revised Version, that is not all 
broken into verses so as to destroy the continuity of the 
tale. It is a beautiful rural idyl. Perhaps it will do you 
good—you may think this strange advice from the pulpit— 
perhaps it will do you good to forget that it is in the Bible 
altogether, and read it as you read any other book of litera- 
ture, and so come to it with a fresh and open mind. 

It is a sweet, beautiful rural idyl of love and fidelity 
rewarded with poetic justice such as does not always 
reward love and fidelity. Naomi has gone into a foreign 
country, and affliction has fallen on her there. Her hus- 
band has died; her two sons have been married and then 
died ; and now she is resolved to return to her native land. 
And the two daughters-in-law start to go with her, and she 
says, Do not go with me; I have nothing for you; I am 
going back to my kinsmen, but I am going back bereft, 
without money, without husband, without sons, too. And 
one of them returned, but the other says, I will not return ; 
whither thou goest I will go, where thou lodgest I will 
lodge ; thy country shall be my country, thy God shall be 
my God. So Naomi goes back with her daughter-in-law 
to the land whence Naomi came. 

Under the Jewish law it was permitted the poor to glean 
in any field. It was against the law that the owner of the 


! Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday evening, June 5, 1892, and 
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field should gather all the wheat and barley from the 
harvest, but the poor should be suffered to gather the 
gleanings. That was their right. And so Ruth starts out 
this morning to glean ; and it happened, says the sacred 
narrative, that she lights on the field of Boaz. Perhaps a 
pious writer would have said, Providence directed her 
footsteps there; but this writer is not too pious to use the 
language of common life—‘“ Her hap was to light on the 
field of Boaz.” She begins her work; at noon this rich 
kinsman comes down to the field, and is attracted by this 
young woman. He has heard the story before, and he 
asks, Who is she? and they tell him. And he speaks to 
her kindly, and invites her to share their lunch with the 
reapers. Then comes the direction of our text—not to 
her, for she has risen up and gone back to her gleaning— 
but to the young men. You see her, says Boaz; let her glean, 
let her get all she can, and every now and then drop some- 
thing out of your own gathering in her path; I want her 
to be well cared for. 

Can you picture that afternoon scene? This poor 
peasant-girl every now and then coming upon great hand- 
fuls of grain, looking up, wondering and saying to herself, 
These are careless reapers, but it is my good fortune, and 
I will take what I can ¢.:; and so taking up the sheaves 
that have fallen in her path, perhaps with womanly coquetry 
imagining them to be some little return for her good looks 
from young men that are glad to win her favor, but at all 
events gathering them, never once imagining them to be 
the gift of the real owner. Can you imagine Boaz look- 
ing on and seeing her glad surprise and rejoicing in it? 

They were married afterwards. I wonder whether he 
told her, after they were married, how it was she had such 
good luck that summer afternoon in the harvest-field. I 
suppose she must have learned it some time, or we would 
hardly have had the story told to us here. 

This benevolence of Boaz seems to me to have two les- 
sons in it: one practical—how we should do our benevo- 
lence ; and one theological—how God does his benevolence. 
You will see, in the first place, that Boaz does not give her 
the wheat. Generous as he is, she earns what she gets. 
He does not send her back home and send the young men 
with sheaves after her; he lets her work for what she re- 
ceives. To give something for nothing is always a danger- 
ous piece of business. Sometimes we must do it, it is 
true, but it is not the ideal kind of benevolence. If you 
desire to do something for the poor that will endure, let 
them do something to earn that which they receive from 
you. And yet while Boaz thus allows her to earn what 
she receives, so that she is no pauper, no beggar, has no 
self-respect taken away from her, he does it largely and 
with a great, generous mood, not in a niggardly, miserly 
way, but giving her in large measure. But, most of all, he 
gives her secretly. I do not know how many years this 
was before Christ spoke—a great many years ; and yet Boaz 
anticipated Christ. A great many years before Christ had 
said, Let not your right hand know what your left hand 
does, Boaz practiced that maxim. He hid his benevolence 
from this woman, and Boaz enjoyed the benevolence all 
the more because she did not understand it. This is the 
one side of the lesson that I would like to have you take 
away from this evening service. In our benevolence let 
us maintain the self-respect of those we aid while we are 
aiding them; let us not make paupers of them; let us deal 
generously and with liberal hand; and let us not sound a 
trumpet before our alms, but hide ourselves, and strive how 
we can do the most good with the least possible display. 
That is not the ordinary rule, but it is a good one. 

But this story of the benevolence of Boaz is also a par- 
able. It indicates the way in which God does his good 
works among men. Did you ever think how true it is that 
God also maintains our self-respect when he gives to us— 
how very, very little he gives, as it were, out of hand; 
how very, very little he gives unless we do something to 
get the gift? When we pray for bread for our need, he does 


not give us the bread; he gives us a prairie and a hoe, and 
we must sweat for the bread. When we pray for clothing, 
he does not send the clothing ; he gives us that out of which 
we can by our own industry make the clothing. 


All the 
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gifts of God—most of them atall events—have tobe wrought 
by us to become of any use to ourselves. It is certainly 
true in the material realm. It is true in the intellectual 
realm. The world is full of wisdom, full of the resources 
out of which wisdom is gathered ; but we must gather it; we 
cannot get our wisdom ready-made. It is not handed to 
us. And this is equally true in the spiritual realm. I 
shall not stop to urge that side of the subject to-night, only 
to say this: that God no more hands the bread of life ready- 
made than he hands the material bread ready-made. You 
must knead your own dough, bake your own bread, make 
your own garments, contribute your own service, do your 
own share of work, if you would get the benefit of any of 
God’s good gifts. 

But how generously he gives to those who are willing to 
work for him, and take that given in that spirit which pre- 
serves the self-respect while receiving the benevolence ! 
My Uncle John—only one generation back—my Uncle 
John was pastor out in Maine, many years ago. He told me 
before he died that while he was a boy in Maine his 
father’s generation were wondering what the world would 
do for fuel when the trees were all cut down. They did 
not know of the great coal-fields of Pennsylvania. He 
went from Maine to Nantucket, and was pastor of a great 
church there. The whaling ships went out from the port 
of Nantucket. It was the largest parish in Massachusetts 
outside of Boston, with one exception, and that industry 
was one of the largest industries in Massachusetts. Then 
there began to be a decay in the whale-fishing; the whales 
began to disappear from the North Atlantic Ocean, and 
men began to discuss, What shall we do for light when 
whale-oil disappears? Theydid not know of coal-oil, or 
of the artificial gas, or the natural gas; and they did not 
dream of electric lights. But we cut down the forests and 
find the coal mine; we exhaust the ocean of its whales 
and find gas and electricity to take their place; and now 
the scientific men are discussing the problem whether they 
cannot find a way to utilize the seemingly wasted sunlight, 
the great forces of light and heat that absolutely seem now 
to go to waste—reserve them, reservoir them, harness them, 
gather them, and set them to our service. Nature has 
reservoired them in the coal-fields—that is, God has 
reservoired them—and out of its reservoir we gather the 
light. But now men are beginning to say, Can we not 
reservoir this sunlight, this heat that goes to waste, and 
make it do the world’s work for us? The world is full, 
Jull of God’s gifts. He only waits for us with pick and 
ax and hoe, with sweat of brain and sweat of body, to find 
a way to realize them. 

And gs God sets us to work to get his gifts, and as God 
fills the world full with them, so God conceals himself in 
the giving. I turn to my books of literature and I find 
praises of nature. Nature! What is nature? What is 
nature but a word for God? What is nature but the min- 
ister and servant? What is nature but the elements that 
are dropping the great sheaves of wheat in our path, and 
we do not know that Boaz is hiding behind the hedge 
smiling at our joy in our discovery. God conceals himself. 
He ministers through others, and takes as to himself the 
thanks we give to them. Love that comes into our homes 
—mother-love, father-love, husband-love, wifelove, child- 
love, brother-love—all these are but God's love filtered 
down to us, and he hiding himself, and, I sometimes think, 
enjoying our gratitude al! the more that it is paid to wife, 
to husband, to children, to father, to mother, to friend, and 
not direct to him, for he himself, as it were, lets not his 
left hand know what his right hand does. When Christ 
would feed the five thousand by the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee, he did not distribute the bread himself; he broke 
and blessed and gave to his disciples, and they passed it; 
and when men looked up with grateful and thankful hearts, 
taking the provision for their need from these twelve disci: 
ples that went about among them, it was as though it were 
given to Christ, who hid himself and ministered through 
other hands. As then, so now, so always, he filters down 
his good things, through minister, through prophet, through 
teacher, through friend, through companion, through 
nature, through all the various instrumentalities, and hides 
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himself, the Invisible One, behind the hedge and looks on 
smiling and rejoicing in our joy. 

It was a hot August afternoon, and the clouds had long 
withheld their shadow and their rain, and a little flower lay 
dying. As it lay there looking piteously up into the heav- 
ens, and longing for refreshment, a drop fell down, and 
then another, and another, and another, all about it, and 
fed its roots, and the flower, refreshed and revived and 
brought back to life, lifted up its face and said, ‘‘ Drops, 
I thank you; you have saved my life.” And the Drops 
said, “ Thank not us; the Clouds sent us.” And the Flower 
lifted up its face toward the heavens and said, “ O Cloud, 
in thy summer glory, I thank thee; thou hast saved my 
life.” And the Cloud said, “ Thank not me; the Sun drew 
me from the ocean, and the Wind wafted me here; thank 
Sun, thank Wind.” And the Flower, perplexed and puz- 
zled, turned its face hither and thither, saying to the Sun 
and to the Wind, “ O Sun, I thank thee—thou hast brought 
this water from far-off ocean; I thank thee, O Wind, that 
on thy wings thou didst bear it here for my refreshment.” 
The Sun and the Wind said, “Thank not us; thank God 
who gave the Ocean, and the Sun, and the Wind, and 
caused the Drops to fall.” And then the Christianly 
instructed Flower lifted up its face and said, “O God, I 
thank thee who didst make the Ocean, and didst give the 
Sun its power to draw the Cloud from the Ocean, and 
didst give the Winds their wings to bring the Clouds 
hither, and didst drop Drops from the Clouds that brought 
me back my life.” God hides himself. Let it be our joy 
to find him in the manifestations of his love, and make all 
our gratitude to nature, to nation, to father, to mother, to 
companion, to friend, thanksgiving to Him. So may we 
turn, in the alchemy of piety, all our joy to gratitude. 


The Apostolic Church 


XIV.—Its Catholicity' 
By Lyman Abbott 


It took a miracle to persuade Peter that God is no 
respecter of persons, that in every nation he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is accepted of him. De- 
spite the miracle, the Christian Church scarcely believes 
this even now. 

The tendency to make religion something other and 
apparently more but really less than life has been universal. 
Sometimes something instead of life ; sometimes sgmething 
added to it. The Italian bandit crosses himself and says 
his Ave Maria as he passes the little crucifix on the road ; 
it is his tribute to religion: and he pays it at the risk of 
being too late to rob and murder the travelers whom he is 
seeking as a lion seeks his prey. The Thug of India prac- 
tices robbery and murder as a profession, but is aghast at 
any desecrating hand laid on the sacred white ox or bull. 
These are typical cases. The world is still full of Pharisees 
who think that they may fear God and work unrighteous- 
ness, and make all right by some special service duly ren- 
dered by them or for them. 

A more subtle and common notion is that religion is 
something added to devout reverence and practical right- 
eousness. Is not this Quaker devout? Yes! no more 
reverential soul in the community. Does he not practice 
righteousness? Yes! his word is better than most men’s 
bond. But he is not a member of the Church, does not 
go to communion, does not repeat the liturgy; and the 
Churchman looks on him as an excellent man, but not 
religious ; the Baptist thinks him deficient because he 
has not been immersed; the Roman Catholic accepts 
him as a neighbor, but thinks God does not accept him 
because he goes not to confessional ; and the Quaker in 
turn doubts the religion of his honest churchly friend, 
because he goes to church instead of to meeting, and lis- 
tens to a priest instead of to an exhorter. When shall 
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we learn that there is only one test of religion—life; that 
God requires of no man aught save to do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with God ; and that he who does 
this is religious, whatever church he goes to, or whether 
he stays at home; and who does not do this is not relig- 
ious, and no form, ceremony, creed, or order can make 
him so? 

Churches and all their instruments are not grace; they 
are only means of grace. They are useful if they help a 
man to fear God and work righteousness; and are harmful 
if they prevent him from fearing God and working right- 
eousness, or are made a substitute therefor. 

There are theologians who destroy this declaration 
utterly by making it hypothetical. God, say they, is no 
respecter of persons; and if in any nation any person did 
fear God and work righteousness, he would be accepted of 
him. But no one does. This is a standard to which no 
It is put up here to utter the sentence of 
This is a strange misreading. 


man conforms. 
condemnation on all men. 

It is stranger and the more misleading because of the 
truth in it. No man has alw~~s worked righteousness. 
No man has always revered and obeyed God. If no man 
is acceptable who has no sins to confess, there is no 
acceptance. But Paul has answered this misreading in 


‘his enunciation of the general principles announced by 


Peter in our lesson. God, he says, will give eternal life “to 
them who by patient continuance in well-doing seek for 
glory, honor, and immortality.” God judges men by their 
endeavors. If the soul fears God and sets righteousness 
before itself as the aim and end of living, it is accepted of 
Him. Will any one pretend that there have not been such 
men in every nation? 

To feel right is more important than to think right. 

To do right is more important than to feel right. 

To desire right is more important than to do right. 

And to be right is the end and issue of all. 

We are measured, not by where we are, but by the direc- 
tion in which we are going. There is more temperance 
in the drunkard on his way from the gutter to the Inebriate 
Home than in the fashionable drinker on his way from the 
drawing-room to the gutter. 


The Jew did not believe that God is no respecter of per- 
sons, though his prophets had been telling him so for cen- 
turies. He believed that God loved the Jew and hated 
the Gentile—that is, loved the orthodox and hated the 
heretic. Christianity was a revival of catholicity—of the 
doctrine that neither birth and blood, nor church and 
ritual, nor teaching and creed, but only purpose and life, 
determine the status of the soul in the judgment of God. 


If this be so, what is the use of Christianity? What 
advantage has the Christian ? and what profit is there in 
church, Bible, creed, ritual, worship? This is just the 
question which objectors put to Paul (Rom. iii, 1), 
and I reply with his reply: “‘ Much every way; chiefly 
because to them were intrusted the oracles of God.” 
Christianity is not a substitute for fear of God and working 
righteousness ; it is a means for the development of the 
fear of God and a life of righteousness. 

** Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear 
God, and keep his commandments ; for this is the whole 
duty of man.” 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topic: October 
17—We all are witnesses (Acts ii., 30-40); October 18— 
At home (Mark v., 1-20); October 19—On the street 
(Acts iii., 1-11) ; October 2o—In prison (Acts xxviii., 17- 
31); October 21—Everywhere (Matt. xxviii., 16-20) ; Oc- 
tober 22—The Source of power (Luke xxiv., 44-53) ; Octo- 
ber 23—Topic: Witnessing for Christ (Acts x., 39-43; 
Luke xxiv., 44-48). 
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Religious News 


General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church 


From a Special Correspondent 


In Baltimore have assembled this week the Bishops and repre- 
sentative clergy and laity of the Episcopal Church for the open- 
ing service of the General Convention, which meets triennially 
to conduct the legislation of the American branch of the Church. 
Since the offering by the Bishops of the four resolutions looking 
toward Christian unity, in the Chicago Convention of 1886, the 
Christian world has looked with deepening interest upon the dis- 
cussions of successive conventions and church gatherings. If 
the spirit of earnestness and devotion indicated in preparatory 
articles in Church papers shall be maintained, the necessary de- 
tail business will be disposed of with due rapidity, and deeper 
concerns of the vital life of the Church come nearly at once to 
the front. 

The final action on the changes which two succeeding con- 
ventions have made in the Prayer-Book may well be rapid with- 
out being inconsiderate, as each change has stood the test of 
successive discussions both in general and diocesan conventions. 

The revision of the Hymnal will scarcely consume much time. 
The Convention is likely to dismiss the entire work of this Hym- 
nal Revision Committee, so many favorite hymns have been cut 
out—nearly one-half of the present collection, while about as many 
new are suggested as substitutes; probably the collection will 
be left as it is, and the permissive use of some English collec- 
tion receive the authorization of the Convention. Not only will 
the special report on Christian unity be of deep interest—for, 
however unsatisfactory may have been the action of legislative 
religious bodies, the hearts of Christians are beating in unison 
on this great question—but there are matters to come up which 
will affect this general question very vitally. It has been sug- 
gested that, as the Thirty-nine Articles are not necessarily a part 
of the Prayer-Book, the mere fact of binding them apart from it 
would, without expressing any opinion as to the truths they con- 
tain, be a clearing of the household of the Church for better action 
in regard to future unity of Christian thought. Not introduced 
into the American Church until 1801, and never made condi- 
tions of faith as are the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments, they may well stand apart. They are 
the record, even if a mild one, of the theological discussions of a 
distinct era, rather than the expression of the will of Christ for 
his Church in all ages; the fact that prominent Church papers 
can discuss as a.possibility the entire removal of these Articles 
shows the strong determination this Church has formed to fol- 
low by action its expressed principles with regard to carrying 
into effect the last prayer of its Master, “that they all may be 
one.” 

A proposed new canon on ordination, already passed by the 


House of Bishops, and simply awaiting the action of the lower 


house, designs to meet the case of clergymen coming from other 
denominations to relieve them from the time-limit required from 
other candidates, they having already gained by experience facil- 
ity in their work. There are a number of new missionary bishops 
to be chosen, and such a division of dioceses is anticipated as 
will lead to the immediate election of others for home work. A 
strong plea will be made for evangelists to supplement regular 
parish agencies by a species of itinerant service. It is believed 
that a strong missionary spirit will possess the Convention as a 
whole. Afterthe great opening service on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 5, and some necessary organization, the Convention will on 
Friday resolve itself into a great missionary council, and on 
Sunday, October 9, sermons from the missionary bishops will 
be heard from nearly all the pulpits in Baltimore. 

When duly organized, the Convention includes the House of 
Bishops, in which each Bishop has a seat, and the House of Depu- 
ties, with four clerical and four lay deputies from each diocese. 
The fact that Bishop Phillips Brooks will for the first time take 
his seatin the circle of Bishops will make the opening service an 
occasion of great interest. 


—The consecration of St. Agnes’s Chapel, one of the off- 
shoots of old Trinity Church, in West Ninety-second Street, 
took placeon Tuesday of last week. The service of consecra- 
tion was made especially noteworthy by the presence of four 
Bishops and 132 priests. The building itself is one of the 
finest in this city, and its interior fittings and decorations are in 
exquisite taste. 
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The Pan-Presbyterian Council—lI. 
From a Special Correspondent 


Since the time of writing my letter of last week, which gave 
your readers an account of the early days’ proceedings of the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council, the meetings have been going on, 
engaging public interest more and more, and accomplishing, in 
my judgment, many important ends for which the Church at 
large may rejoice. 

The subjects with which the Council has been dealing are 
varied and timely. The Protestant Reformation was the first 
general topic, and was treated from the standpoint of its spirit- 
ual character and its fruits in the individual life, then of its 
influence on communities and nations in their moral and relig- 
ious conditions, in their intellectual state and progress, and in 
their civil and political institutions. 

The Presbyterian and Reformed Churches were afterwards 
examined on their characteristics and mission, on their strength 
and weakness, on their unsolved problems and unemployed 
resources. The foreign mission work of the world as conducted 
under Presbyterian auspices received a great deal of attention, 
and plans were laid for the extension and more united carrying 
on of this work by the Church. One of the best sessions of this 
Council was that in which Dr. McKichan, of Bombay Univer- 
sity, spoke upon “ A Century of Missions,” and was followed by 
the veterans Drs. Laws and Paton on the progress of the Gospel 
in the Dark Continent and the South Seas, and by Wilson of 
India and Constand of Amoy on the progress of Christianity 
among the Hindus and Chinese. 

The work among the negroes and Indian aborigines occupied 
the attention of the Council for a whole session of one day, and 
the remaining portion of the same day was devoted to the work 
of the churches in America among the European immigrants 
and the Asiatics. The progress made by the Church in the 
Dominion of Canada and Australia was examined with much 
care, Superintendent Robertson, of Canada, and Professor Ren- 
tone, of Melbourne, coming into prominence in the examination. 

From the Western continent the Council turned its attention to 
the East, and made searching inquiry into the encouragements, 
obstacles, and best plans for enlargement of enterprise in Europe. 
The service rendered by the Reformed Church in Germany, the 
missionary operations in Belgium, the workings of the Walden- 
sian Church in Italy, the English services conducted on the 
European Continent, and the methods of assisting the Conti- 
nental churches, were passed upon one by one. 

One session was devoted to a free conference on spiritual life, 
the subjects during which were “ The Work of the Holy Spirit,” 
“ Personal and Family Religion,” and “ Revival.” So impressed 
was the Council with an address by the Rev. William Ross, of 
Cowcaddans, Glasgow, with his presentation on the last-men- 
tioned subject that a special meeting was arranged, after the 
Council services one afternoon, to admit of a continuation 
of his rehearsal of God’s doings in places in which he has 
been working. The Holy Spirit and the Family are two 
topics that have come into predictive conspicuousness in this 
gathering. This great Council has appointed a special Com- 
mission to spend four years in a searching examination into 
matters relating to dangers that threaten the family, and to come 
up, if possible, to the next Council with some matured plan by 
means of which, with God's help and blessing, the hand that 
throttles the home—the core of society—may be loosed, and the 
influence of the Presbyterian Church throughout the world 
be brought to bear for the extinguishment of the laws of divorce. 

Council members hailing from Dublin, Edinburgh, Cincin- 
nati, and New York discoursed admirably upon the relation 
and duty of the Church to outside societies doing Christian 
work—admirably, but somewhat crosswise, I should add, in 
certain particulars. Drs. Burrell, of New York, and McKibbin, 
of Cincinnati, took different views of the “‘ Christian Endeavor,” 
and the contention was so sharp between them that Dr. John 
Hall interposed, inviting the council to a Christian Endeavor to 


stay the controversy. 


The Biblical idea of the ministry, the minister as a teacher 
and as an organizer, were topics that had considerable attention, 
that ran over a forenoon session, while the afternoon of the same 
day was devoted to the training of the ministry in view of the 
drifts of theological thought in apologetics and criticism, and in 
the social, mental, and philanthropic activities of to-day. I have 
not the space at my disposal to enter upon a rehearsal of what 
was presented on these two topics; suffice to say that the discus- 
sions moved along the lines of “ higher criticism,” and left the 
impression upon some of us that this is a term covering the 
good and the éad according as it is used by its friends or foes, 
both of whom are found among the representatives here assem- 
bled of the Presbyterian Alliance. 

Two sessions of the Council were consumed in dealing with 
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the drink question, the recreation question, the opium question, 
the land question, and the wage question. The last of these 
provoked the most discussion. The opium and drink traffic 
the world knows to be dreadful indeed. How to deal with it 
best the world, if it knows, evidently does not do; but concerning 
this great evil the representatives of the Presbyterian Church 
are alive, and they are organizing in enmity against it. On the 
wage question what some pronounced extraordinary and revolu- 
tionary proclamations were commended in the paper presented 
by Principal Grant, of Canada; but, though a burning question, 
the Council seemed to lean to the view expressed by a leading 
delegate from your city, that the influence of ministers and 
churches upon the large money-holder and the restless wage- 
earner is best exercised, not by public discussion, but by the 
feeling presentation and the honest living out of the principles of 
a. Gospel that lead man and man to honor their obligations to 
God. 

“ Romanism ” has a place on the programme. Its influence 
and designs the Presbyterian Church is alive to, if we might 
judge from what was said last night, when men from the scenes, 
knowing whereof they spoke, dealt with its various aspects on 
the Continent of Europe, in the United States and South Amer- 
ica, in Canada, Great Britain, and in the fields of missionary 
labor throughout the world. 

Since the Council met last week correspondence has been 
held between it and Secretary Foster, of the United States 
Government, relative to international prohibition of spirits and 
firearms into the New Hebrides and South Sea Islands, the 
correspondence resulting in the appointment of a Commission 
of Council, with Dr. Ellinwood as Chairman or Convener, to 
co-operate with authoritative parties for establishing and enforc- 
ing the prohibition. 

But what shall I more write? I could use column after 
column in well-founded predictions concerning the effects of this 
meeting, in telling of impressions created by the speeches of 
Ross, of Glasgow, Paton, of the New Hebrides, Saunders, the 
colored President of Biddle University, and others. The Council 
of 1896 will convene in Glasgow. The valedictory meeting of the 
Council of 1892 is now going on, and in an hour or so will be 
terminated what I regard as one of the most notable of the 
ecumenical gatherings of the century. 

Toronto, Canada. 


Convention of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


From a Special Correspondent 


In 1879 the Rev. Edward Abbott, the rector of St. James, in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, aided by a member of his church, 
started a society for the men of the church. Its object was to 
follow the example of the Apostle Andrew, who, when he saw 
the Messias, went and told his brother and “brought him to 
Jesus.” This society went out of existence after three months; 
but it was the first Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 

Four years later, in Chicago, and, by a curious coincidence, in 
St. James’s Church, there was formed, in a Bible class conducted 
by Mr. Houghteling, a Brotherhood of St. Andrew ; this lived and 
flourished, other societies were formed in other churches and in 
other cities, until] now there are 849 chapters and nearly 10,000 
members. 

The organization is simple, the constitution simple. All 
active members must be baptized, all officers must be communi- 
cants of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Membership is had 
only through the parochial chapter. No chapter can be organ- 
ized without the written approval of the rector or minister in 
charge. The clergy have absolute control of the Brotherhood. 
By becoming a member a man agrees to endeavor to do two 
things: first, “To pray daily for the spread of Christ’s king- 
dom among young men, and for God’s blessing upon the labor 
of the Brotherhood ;” second, “ To make an earnest effort each 
week to bring at least one young man within hearing of the Gos- 


pel of Jesus Christ, as set forth in the services of the Church * 


and in the young men’s Bible classes.” 

The seventh annual Convention of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew was opened by a service on Thursday, September 29, 
at Io A.M., in Emmanuel Church, Boston. Bishop Huntington 
gave the charge to the Brotherhood. Tosum up his address 
very briefly, he said: The work of the Brotherhood should be 
well aimed. Its object was not to tell men that they are bad, 
but to let them know that God is seeking them. Then the mes- 
sage should be definite. Change religious views into convic- 
tions. Make truth real to men. 

At 11:30 the Convention assembled in Association Hall. Mr. 
Houghteling, the founder and President of the Brotherhood, 
presided. After a few words of welcome by the Secretary of 
the Boston Y. M. C. A., Mr. Gordon, the roll of dioceses was 
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called. Bishop Brooks was then greeted amidst great applause. 
He spoke a few words of warm welcome. Other addresses 
were made and some business transacted. 

In the afternoon session the average Brotherhood man was 
considered in part. Mr. Houghteling, who treated of this subject 
in his report, made a great impression. After other reports 
the service of conference was opened. Mr. Sturgis, the new 
President, made an address. He was followed by the Rev. 
James O. S. Huntington, of Westminster. 

The evening service was held in the Church of the Advent. 
Bishop Courtney, of Nova Scotia, spoke, first of the blessedness 
of personal religion, and, second, of the necessity for consist- 
ency in conduct. 

Early communion was celebrated on Friday morning. 

After a business meeting, at ten o’clock Bishop Thompson, 
of Mississippi, addressed the Convention. The afternoon was 
given over to various conferences, one of which was held in 
Cambridge. 

Trinity Church was crowded at eight o’clock. The delegates 
entered the church, and took their seats singing “ Onward, 
Christian Soldiers” and “The Church’s One Foundation.” 
Bishop Brooks spoke briefly and earnestly. In part he said 
that the life of the Christian is the truly human; the Spirit of 
Christ should enter the life as the ocean breaks through the 
dam and takes possession of the bay as its own. The Rev. 
Robert A. Holland was the other speaker. 

The programme for Saturday was: At 7 A.M., Holy Com- 
munion; at 9 A.M., General Conference; at 10, business, fol- 
lowed by discussion. At four there was a general conference, 
when Mr. George Zabriska spoke. In the evening the main ad- 
dress was by Bishop Tuttle, of Missouri. In brief, he said that 
the Brotherhood should look backward, around, aloft, and for- 
ward. His address was full of memorable ideas, as, for instance : 
“ Look aloft; that is the main thing ;” “Sympathy is necessary 
for work,” and “ Be doorkeepers in the New Jerusalem, not to 
shut the doors, but to open them.” 

On Sunday morning Bishop Brooks preached in Trinity 
Church at 9 A.M. Addresses by delegates were given both 
morning and afternoon in all the Episcopal churches in the city. 
The final meeting was held in the evening in Trinity — 
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Brooklyn Ethical Association 


During the season of 1892-93 the Brooklyn Ethical Associa- 
tion will present a course of lectures on “ Factors in American 
Civilization.” The lectures are free, will be delivered in the 
Second Unitarian Church, corner Clinton and Congress Streets, 
on Sunday evenings, and a full programme can be obtained by 
addressing the President, Dr. L. G. Janes, “ World” Building, 
New York. Following is a list of the lectures: 

October 16, 1892.—The Nation’s Place in Civilization. By Charles De 
Garmo, Ph.D. 


. October 30, 1892.—Natural Factors in American Civilization. By the Rev. 


John C, Kimball. 
November 13, 1892.—What America Owes to the Old World. By A. Emer- 
son Palmer. 
November 27, 1892.—Warand Peace. By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 
December 11, 1892.—Inter-State Commerce. By Robert W. Tayler. 
January 1, 1893.—Foreign Commerce. By the Hon. William J. Coombs. 
January 15, 1893.—Economic Position of Woman. By the Hon. Charles H. 


Ham. 
January 29, 1893.—Social and Political Status of Woman. By the Rev. John 


W. Chadwick. 
February 12, 1893.—Evolution of Pena] Methods and Institutions. By James 


McKeen, Esq. 

February 26, 1893.—Evolution of Charities and Charitable Institutions. By 
Professor Amos G. Warner. 

March 12, 1893.—The Drink Problem. By Dr. T. D. Crothers. 

March 26, 1893.—The Labor Problem. By the Rev. N. P. Gilman. 

April 9, 1893.—Political Aspects of the Labor Problem. By Jeremiah W. 


Sullivan. 
April 23, 1893.—The Philosophy of History. By the Rev. E. P. Powell. 


Light in a Dark Place 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

May we call the attention of your readers to the school about 
to be opened in the Black Belt of Alabama? 

In August, 1891, we sent out a little circular, “ An Appeal 
from the Black Belt,” asking aid in starting a day-school for the 
negroes of Calhoun, Lowndes County, Alabama, this place being 
selected for the work by Mr. B. T. Washington, of Tuskegee, 
Alabama. The school was incorporated in January, 1892, and a 
Board of Trustees elected upon which are the Hon. John Bige- 
low, of New York, Colonel T. W. Higginson, of Cambridge, 
Mass., and Mr. Booker T. Washington, of Alabama. We did 
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this with the hearty approval of General S. C. Armstrong, under 
whom we have worked for the past four years at Hampton. 

Calhoun is twenty-seven miles south of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. In Lowndes County the proportion of colored to white 
is seven to one. In Calhoun there are one hundred white people 
and twenty-five hundred colored. 

We have already raised $5,000, $226 of which was given by 
the negroes of Calhoun. Ninety acres of valuable land have 
been bought, in addition to the original ten given by a gentleman 
of Montgomery ; a school house has been built to accommodate 
250 pupils, and a home for the teachers. Both school-house 
and teachers’ home have been furnished. The $5,000 raised 
covers all these expenses. 

Owning these one hundred acres of land not only makes the 
teachers’ model farm possible, but two or three other model 
farms can be started and rented, always under the direct control 
and supervision of the school. These will bea source of income 
to the school, as well as object-lessons to the community. 

Two of our assistants are graduates of Hampton, who go to 
Calhoun as missionaries, to carry the Hampton idea of living 
to their own people. . 

The negroes expected a free school. Our main object being 
to teach them that self-help is the best help, we insisted that a 
small tuition fee of from 25 to 50 cents per month should be paid. 
This will by no means pay the salaries, traveling, and living ex- 
penses of the teachers. It must be supplemented, for the present, 
by Northern charity. This may be done either by scholarships 
of $10 each, or in larger donations, as the cause of these poor 
people struggling into the light of civilization appeals to their 
friends. The running expenses of the coming year, aside from 
what will be brought in by tuition fees, will amount to $2,000. 

Our accounts are audited by Richard P. Hallowell, Esq., of 
Boston, who gave the money required for the school-house. 

Contributions may be sent to the Hon. John Bigelow, of New 
York, Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, of Cambridge, 
Richard P. Hallowell, Esq., 556 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, or 
directly to Charlotte R. Thorn or Mabel W. Dillingham, Cal- 
houn Colored School, Calhoun, Lowndes County, Alabama. 

CHARLOTTE R. THORN. 
MABEL W. DILLINGHAM. 
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Gleanings 


—The American Missionary Association holds its forty-sixth 
annual meeting at Hartford, October 25-27. The Rev. A. H. 
Bradford, D.D., of Montclair, N. J., will preach the opening ser- 
mon. Warm interest is expected in the reports from the fields 
and the new plans of work. 

The committee of the Cincinnati Presbytery directed to formu- 
late charges against Professor Henry P. Smith is to report at a 
meeting of Presbytery to be held in Cincinnati on October 
17, when Professor Smith will receive a copy of the charges. 
He will have ten days to answer them. The trial is expected to 
take place in November. The head of the prosecuting commit- 
tee is the Rev. William McKibbin, of Cincinnati. 

—The Sunday-school of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, enters 
this week upon its year’s work in a Sunday-school room so 
thoroughly reconstructed as to be, not only to all appearance, 
but to all practical purposes, entirely new. This new room is 
the generous gift of Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, the Superintend- 
ent of the school, who has incorporated into it, as largely as 
the structural lines of the old building allow, every modern im- 
provement in class-room facilities, general arrangement of main 
floor and, what is quite as important, quite as difficult to attain, 
and much more likely to be forgotten, ventilation. Extensive 
additions to the galleries have been effected, while large lights in 
the roof more than counterbalance the consequent diminution in 
side-lighting. Both curtains and glass doors are used in the separa- 
tion of classes, and the whole is harmoniously decorated in rich 
but soft and simple coloring. That Mr. Shearman’s purpose 
has been carried out with complete success is due in very large 
measure to the indefatigable care and energy of his friend and 
associate superintendent, Mr. Thomas J. Tilney, who has sacri- 
ficed all opportunity for rest and recuperation the past summer 
that he might direct to its minutest detail the prosecution of the 
work. The Beecher Memorial Tablet will be unveiled at 
some near date not yet positivel y fixed, when appropriate memo- 
rial exercises will be held. 

—The Congregational Association of Minnesota opened its 
thirty-seventh annual meeting in Park Avenue Church, Minne- 
apolis, on September 20, with sermon by the Rev. H. W. Gleason. 
The Rev. J. F. Taintor was chosen Moderator. The Secretary 
reported two hundred churches in the State. The Committee 
on Church Federation reported, in part, as follows: “ The times 
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are ripe for the beginnings of formal co-operation with a view to 
the federation of Evangelical Churches, a United Church for 
the United States. We of the Congregational faith and order 
seem providentially called to lead in a movement towards feder- 
ation.” Resolutions were presented reaffirming the principles 
adopted in 1890 as a basis for denominational co-operation, also 
urging new effort for the union of weak churches of our own 
and other denominations in fields now over-supplied with 
churches. The report urged pastors to accept the suggestion 
of the Society of Christian Brotherhood to make October 30 a 
Christian Brotherhood Sunday. Papers were read on “The 
Inner Life of the Church—its Dependence on the Life of the 
Individual, and the Aspects of Truth by which it is specially 
Edified.” “ Ordinances and Services” furnished the topic of a 
paper by the Rev. G. H. Wills. Resolutions were adopted call- 
ing for a more adequate representation of the churches in the 
management of the American Board. 

—Bishop Potter’s address at the Diocesan Episcopal Conven- 
tion opened in this city last week had several points of strong 
interest. Thus he said: 


It is pertinent to the action soon, I trust, to be taken in regard to the Prayer- 
Book, and which will, I think, happily deny to us any further liberty of throw- 
ing overboard or taking on board in connection with its contents, that I should 
invoke your co-operation in a more scrupulous observance than ever before of 
its rubrical directions and of a careful avoidance of things which the law of the 
Church does not explicitly authorize. Iam very sure you will not deny me this 
co-operation, and I am no less persuaded that you will spare me the painful 
necessity of taking such action in any case of persistent disregard of the law of 
the Church as the vows of my office made obligatory. There are some of you, 
I know, who think that already I have too long delayed. Concerning this much 
might be said which would not be pertinenthere. But this much is certainly 
true, that whatever reasons for such delay may have seemed to exist in the situ- 
ation during the past ten years, that situation no longer exists. Prayer-Book 
amendment and enrichment are at an end, and our personal fancies should now 
yield to the Church’s established order. 


In regard to the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Bishop 
Potter remarked that the site had doubled in value since pur- 
chased, that the corner-stone might perhaps be laid on St. John 
the Evangelist’s Day (the project of laying it on All Saints’ Day 
having been abandoned), and that over a million dollars had 
already been subscri to the cause. A strong rebuke was 
uttered by the Bishop’against the tendency to recommend unfit 
candidates for holy orders. He said: “We should remember 
that if a man is a fool or a knave, the gift of holy orders will 
not make a scholar or a saint out of him.” 
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Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 


—V. F. Clark was installed as pastor of the church in Holdredge. Neb., on 
September 13. 

—E. C. Holman, of the Center Church of Haverhill Mass., has resigned, but 
his church has voted, by a large majority, not to accept his resignation. 

—R. M. Tunnell has resigned the pastorate of the church in Auburn, Cal, 
and has become principal of the Fairmount Institute, in Wichita, Kan. 

—D. L. Yale was ordained and installed as pastor of the church in Ellsworth, 
Me., on September 13. 

—T. R. McRoberts, of Dubuque, Ia., has received a call to the Smith Memo- 
rial Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

—I. A. Shanton, of Kent, O., accepts a call to Pentwater, Mich. 

—J. P. Trowbridge accepts a call to West Woodstock, Conn. 

—J. G. Hodges, of Elden, Ia., accepts a call to Portland, N. D. 

—J. E. M. Wright, of Berkley, Mass., has resigned. 

—J. F. Forsyth, of Roscoe, N. Y., has resigned. 

—William Rader, of Biddeford, Me., has received a call from the Centra! 
Church of Bangor, Me., and also has been called to the pastorate of the First 
Church, Spokane, Wash. 

—J. E. Evans was ordained and installed as pastor of the church in Rocke- 
feller, L11L., on August 16. 

—C. C. Barstow, for many years a missionary in India, died in Menatti, 
India, recently, at the age of sixty-eight. 

—C. H. Smith accepts a call to Pittsford, Vt. 

—J. N. Perrin has become pastor of the church in Williamstown, Vt. 


PRESDYTERIAN 


—Henry T. Miller, of Chicago, is obliged to withdraw his acceptance of a 
call from the First Church of Plainfield, N. ]., om account of the serious illness 
of his wife. 

—James D. Paxton, of the West Spruce Street Church, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
has received a call from the East Avenue Church of Schenectady, N. Y. 

—T.R. English, of Yorkville, S. C.. has accepted a call from the First 
Church of Montgomery, Ala. 

—W. T. L. Keiffer, of Mercersburg, Pa., has become pastor of the Third 
Church of Washington. 

OTHER CHURCHES 


—Charles Ferguson, of St. James’s Church (P. E.), Syracuse, N. Y., has 
resigned. 

—W. H. Weeks, of the Church of the Redeemer (P. E.), Astoria, N. Y., has 
been chosen rector of St. Thomas’s Church, Ravenswood, L. L. 

—James Graham, a well-known Baptist minister, died last week at the age of 
sixty-eight, at Phoenix, R. L. 

—A. S. Bromer, of Scranton, Pa., has become pastor of Grace Reformed 
Dutch Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Books and Authors 


The Evolution of Christianity ' 
By the Rev. T. T. Munger, D.D. 


This book is not the first upon the subject indicated by 
its title, nor will it be the last. 

Evolution has no definite meaning until it is associated 
with some process that indicates its field. In the physical 
and brute worlds it is one thing; in the human world it is 
another. In the former it is a necessary process; in the 
latter it is still a process of development through forces 
residing within, but it is modified by the free will which is 
the final achievement of evolution as it leads up to man. 

It could be wished that the author had spoken more 
fully on this distinction, as it would have tended to allevi- 
ate the anxiety of those who fear lest human life should 
be put upon a level with that of the brutes. The dread of 
evolution felt by many is not lest man should be physi- 
cally identified with the brutes, but lest he should be 
involved in the necessity of nature. This point is 
met toward the close of the book (p. 233), but it would 
not have been amiss if the author had put the dis- 
tinction into his definition and made evolution to consist 
of “continuous progressive change according to certain 
laws and by means of resident forces” p/us the force of 
free will. If it should be said that the will is a force resi- 
dent in man, we answer that the will is more than a force; 
it is man himself in the totality of his being. As God is 
not to be identified with the force in evolution, though he 
is the force, so the will of man is not to be identified with 
its action. Both God and mantranscend their forces ; both 
are free, while force is not free. My own thought is that 
the evolution of man and of human society is something 
to be described rather than defined. Yast as are the gains 
by accepting evolution, it must not be done at the expense 
of man’s agency as a producing cause in his own history ; 
in this last fact evolution itself has reached its highest 
mark. Amiel’s question carries the force of an assertion : 
“Who knows if nature is not a laboratory for the fabrica- 
tion of thinking beings who are ultimately to become free 
creatures ?”’ The book hampers itself by starting with too 
severe and unqualified a definition of evolution, one bor- 
rowed from natural science. While this lends a scientific 
cast to its pages, it is not necessary. There is an evolution 
in the moral world as real and as scientific as that in the 
physical world, but, while analogous, it cannot be limited 
by the same definition. The higher forms of evolution 
cannot be described by the terms of the lower forms; the 
additions imply new processes. Hence our author, as he 
goes on, includes matter that cannot easily be brought 
under his definition; but it would be unfair to hold him 
rigidly down to it. The unfolding of human society and 
of the religious life of men cannot be brought within defi- 
nitions ; if made, they are but hints for general guidance. 

Presuming that most of your readers will themselves 
turn the pages of this able and timely book, I shall not 
attempt fully to indicate its contents. They were at first 
delivered as lectures before the Lowell Institute in Boston, 
and afterward written out, with some changes for the sake 
of greater clearness. ‘They treat of the Evolution of Relig- 
ion, of the Bible, of Theology, of the Church, of Christian 
Society, of the Soul; ending with two chapters on the 
secret of Spiritual Evolution and its Consummation. 

Of the book as a whole it may be said that it is more 
Satisfactory in its general features than in its details; its 
perception of principles is better than its treatment of 
church history or of science. Its exegesis sometimes 
seems at fault, as in the case of the Syrophenician woman 
(p. 145), while, as in that of the keys of the kingdom, it is 
often startlingly original aad suggestive. Exception might 


1 The Evolution of Christianity. 
Co., Boston. $1.25. 

We give to this article by Dr. Munger more space than we usually accord to a 
book review—notwithstanding the fact that the volume is by the editor-in-chief 
of The Christian Union—because Dr. Munger treats the general suject, for 
which the volume under notice serves as a text, in a large way. No man is 
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also be taken to the view of Job as an expression of early 
Hebraic thought (p. 69), while the author’s view of St. 
Paul as a seer rather than a dialectician could be ques- 
tioned in view of the possibility that he might have been 
both. It has the faults and the excellencies of the edito- 
rial mtind and of the rapid worker; it is direct, clear, 
forcible, but with occasional suggestion that the roots of 
the matter are not reached, and that assertion is taking 
the place of research and demonstration. But in its main 
features, in its general argument, in its fundamental posi- 
tions, it is trustworthy and admirably adapted to meet the 
needs of the average reader. It will not satisfy the bigot- 
edly scientific minds who always find it difficult to pass from 
the realm of fixed laws into the free realm of humanity 
and carry anything with them; nor will it satisfy the 
bigotedly orthodox who seem determined to scuttle the 
ship of faith rather than save it by any aid from science. 
But, by the very law here depicted, these classes are being 
eliminated and a class is growing up which has need of 
and will heed such teaching as is here found. 

Exception also might be taken to the general position 
that the Bible itself is an evolution. That it contains a 
partial history of a religious and social evolution in the 
Hebrew nation is unquestionable, and this probably is the 
author’s point; but something is lost in exactness of 
thought and in criticism if his general position be insisted 
on. Evolution can be asserted only of an organism, and 
the Bible is not an organism—a point definitely settled by 
the higher criticism. One part of the Bible did not grow 
out of another part; there is no resident force in one 
writing that produces, cell-like, another part, as in a true 
evolutionary process. The Bible is not an _ evolution, 
though it contains a fragmentary history of an evolution. 
It is worth while to insist on this point, because the posi- 
tion of the author seems to block the way of the higher 
criticism—an ally which modern thought cannot afford to 
slight. 

I am also inclined to doubt the position of the author 
that what is called the New Theology is the product of 
“five movements—the Swedenborgian, the Friends, the 
Methodist, the Broad Church, and the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist,” and that through them it runs back to Oriental 
and Greek sources (p. 108). These movements, with the 
possible exception of the Swedenborgian—the most inde- 
pendent movement to be found in the history of theology 
—were violent reactions, as the author states, from the 
existing theology rather than developments from it; pro- 
tests rather than fruits. These movements have indeed 
enriched Christian thought and directed attention to over- 
looked or subverted truths, but the evolution of Christian- 
ity does not run through them; they are eddies, not the 
main current. The New Theology is the direct product of 
the scientific habit, which has at last reached theology as 
it has reached every other department of thought. New 
Theology is simply scientific thinking ; but if a more specific 
origin be insisted on, it can be ascribed to the Germans— 
to Schleiermacher and Hegel, and thence to Coleridge and 
Thomas Erskine and Bushnell, and to a philosophy that 
makes consciousness the central seat of authority. It is 
this theology which is waiting to take up the results of the 
higher criticism by making honest thought and Christian 
consciousness co-ordinate fav:tors with the Bible for the 
support of the faith; and its history in the past is to be 
found in a philosophy rather than in sporadic movements. 

I have said so much by way of criticism because the 
book is strong enough to bear it, also because I sympa- 
thize with its main positions and rejoice in the influence 
it will exert. It is meeting with much criticism, chiefly 
from the defenders of orthodoxy. The question of ortho- 
doxy is no longer much urged in the realm of theological 
thought, and survives mainly in the columns of the denom- 
inational press, and in ecclesiastical trials for heresy which 
by their very nature are the negation of thought. The 
question of ¢ruth is the only one about which earnest 
thinkers concern themselves. ‘That this book runs counter 
to much that is called orthodox, and puts a construction 
upon doctrines that have been regarded as fundamental 
which destroys their character as such, will not be denied. 
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For example, the author distinctly rejects the doctrine of 
the fall in Adam. As an evolutionist he could not do 
otherwise, but he is sustained by the higher criticism—a 
school of learning widely separated from that of evolution. 
.It is a doctrine that lives on contrary to all evidence. Even 
conservative theologians retain only a guasi hold upon it 
by transforming it into a racia/ matter with but slight men- 
tion of Adam, though loth to admit that he is no longer to 
be regarded as a historical character—a treatment of the 
subject not calculated to strengthen the faith of this 
imperative and clear-sighted generation. That the fall as 
set down in Genesis symbolizes the moral history of the 
individual and describes the rationa/e of sin, are ideas 
that are slow to find their way into conservative theology. 
But if the fall in Adam is denied, down tumbles the whole 
fabric of old orthodoxy; decrees and election go by the 
board, and the divine sovereignty is emptied of a large 
part of its ascribed functions ; imputed sin and righteous- 
ness, the covenants in Adam and in Christ, and a good deal 
else of doctrine drawn out of Hebrew terminology, come 
to naught. Hence the outcry. Our author ignores the 
ruin caused by his denial, and asserts in clearest phrase a 
doctrine of sin which corresponds to experience and con- 
sciousness, and which calls for all that is divine in Christ 
and real in Christianity. It should satisfy any rational 
critic, even as it meets all the requirements of Scripture. 

In like manner, most of the doctrines which have been 
regarded as constituting Christianity are largely trans- 
formed, and no longer form that well balanced system 
known as Calvinism—the loss of which can be well 
endured. In its place our author presents a developin 
moral order in which sin and evil and redemption from 
them, coriversion, regeneration, and righteousness, are the 
leading factors. Nor does he overlook the fact, as some 
of his critics claim, that evolution comprises reversion and 
degradation, but insists, as his critics seem not to do, that 
there is a steady, general movement of the world under 
evolutionary laws from the lower to the higher and from 
the bad to the better. If one does not believe this, it is 
not worth while to believe or to contend for anything. 
One who fails to seize this truth and to work under it will 
miss the principle on which alone the world and human 
life can be reconciled, and will find himself at odds with 
his age, if not with all ages. 

The point over which most readers will longest hesitate 
is the application of the argument to Christ. Is he to be 
included in the evolutionary process, a product of forces 
resident within humanity? If so, what is he but a man, 
and why may there not be more and many Christs? If 
Christianity is an evolution, why does it begin rather than 
end with the perfect type? These are fair questions, and 
they are not ignored by the author, though the treatment 
of them is brief and partial. As throughout the entire 
book, he here bases his thought squarely and fully on the 
immanence of God in creation; it is because of this imma- 
nence that there is an evolution; the force, the secret of 
evolution, is (sod realizing himself in creation. In all 


thought upon the subject it is necessary to fill the mind . 
with this truth—that the kingdom of heaven is not only 


within, but is from within; that /rom above and from 
within are not contradictory, but are the two forms of the 
same idea. If God is immanent in humanity, and Christ 
came from God, then he came out of humanity, where God 
is ; by what process is immaterial. The remark of Mozley, 
“So long as we are what we are, it does not matter how 
we came to be what we are,” may be applied to Christ; it 
does not matter how Christ came into the world so long as he 
is here. Any process that can account for such a fact is 
sufficiently sacred and miraculous, If one requires a the- 
ory, the most satisfactory is that Christ came from the 
bosom of the Father, who is immanent in humanity, in 
accordance with evolutionary laws. As much, nay, all of 
divinity that can be manifested through humanity can be 
secured in this way, and it does not alter, but rather it 
deepens, every redeeming power ascribed to Christ; it 
makes him one with the redemptive process which runs 
through creation. The chief significance of evolution to 
earnest minds is that it presents creation as a redemptive 
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process, in almost literal accord with St. Paul’s words 
(Rom. viii., 17-24). It might be expected that Christ as 
redeemer would not only carry out this universal process, 
but spring from it. Couple with the immanence of God 
this truth of creation as a process in which God is pro- 
ducing his image by an evolution from the lowest forms of 
matter until in man he reaches, as it were, himself, and 
gains his own likeness—fully realize these mutually sup- 
porting truths, and it will not be difficult to believe that at 
the earliest possible moment all of God which is imma- 
nent in humanity should issue forth, revealing the secret 
of creation, its law and its end. A Christ having every 
attribute with which faith would clothe him becomes 
almost a necessary belief. The Unitarian position of 
denial and the excessive demands of the old orthodoxy 
alike proceed upon a conception of God no longer held, 
and it is one of the felicities of present thought that each 
is called upon to reconstruct its faith in God as immanent 
in humanity, and as manifesting himself in his Son through 
the working of the laws by which he has wrought from the 
beginning. 

A thoroughgoing doctrine of the divine immanence in 
creation is the key required alike by natural science for 
explaining creation and by theology for explaining Chris- 
tianity. Without it science is a sectional thing, having no 
beginning or end, no order or purpose. Without it the 
ology separates itself from nature and becomes an arbitrary 
and artificial thing that vanishes under the scrutiny of 
thought. It is feared as tending to pantheism, but better 
a thousand times a pantheism which leaves God in the 
woild than a conception of him which atheizes all genuine 
thought. The alternative is not necessary, but it would be 
well to keep in mind that the danger at present does not 
lie in the direction of pantheism, but of dull agnosticism and 
practical atheism. It is strange that the conservators of 
the faith do not see that it is only by accepting and urging 
the divine immanence that there can be an escape from 
the growing skepticism awakened: and fed by the present 
cosmology. There is a new Saturn which is devouring its 
children more remorselessly than did that of old. The 
universe as it is being revealed by science crushes faith 
by its immensity, and leaves absolutely no place for God 
in creation except within it ; but if he is wi¢Ain, then indeed 
“closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands and 
feet,” and it does not matter how far the Lick telescope 
extends “ the flaming walls of the world.” 

If from either side the question is asked why the full 
manifestation comes early and not last, it might be 
answered, For the same reason that the flower comes mid- 
way between leaves and fruit; the flower is necessary to 
the fruit. In physical evolution the will of God directs 
its course ; when the evolution becomes moral and embraces 
the free will, the directing force must become apparent 
and external. The Christ is essential to the spiritual devel- 
opment of man; he could not alone find the way to his 
goal in God. Whatever else evolution may be, it is an 
economy, and that is done which needs to be done. 

It is substantially along such lines of thought that I 
understand the author to insist upon Christ as in the order 
of evolution, and also as a full manifestation of God in 
humanity. 

In regard to the book as a whole, I have only words of 
praise for the ability displayed ia its pages; not adull line 
nor an obscure phrase can be found in them. It is an 
attempt to include Christianity under evolution so far as 
Christianity is in theology—an attempt that is sure to be 
made over and over again until the reproach of theology as 
a laggard among the sciences in the reception of this great 
principle which covers them all shall be taken away. For 
the author’s courageous efforts to bring this about, for 
the eloquence and ability with which he has spoken, for 
the steady poise with which he has held before his readers 
the laws of nature and the hopes of the Christian heart with 
equal reverence for both, he deserves their grateful thanks. 


* 


—‘ Adam Bede” has been translated into Italian, and this 
translation is comiog out as a serial in a Roman newspaper. J y 
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The special feature of this new study of the Life and Times 
of Cotton Mather, D.D., F.R.S.; or, A Boston Minister of Two 
Centuries Ago, 1663-1728, by the Rev. Abijah P. Martin (Con- 
gregational sunday-School and Publishing Company, Boston), is 
the author’s estimate of Cotton Mather’s repugnance to trials 
and executions for witchcraft. The defense is elaborate, and 
deserves attention. While admitting that Cotton Mather was 
conditioned by the opinion and laws of his time, it is intended 
to show that he was at heart merciful and desirous of curing 
witchcraft by prayer rather than by fire. This view is just. 
The book is a sympathetic and detailed account of Cotton 
Mather, and of his doings and writings—a picture of one of the 
most curious, extraordinary, and brilliant men in the history of 
America. The author has chosen a subject of wide interest, 
and studied it with enthusiasm and with care. No part of 
Cotton Mather’s life and career is ignored or even slighted. 
Fortunately, there is abundance of material. His first biography 
was written by his son Samuel, in 1729. Peabody, Upham, 
Pond, Sibley, and Chandler Robbins have found the mine of 
Mather’s character, thoughts, words, and deeds still unexhausted. 


Helps to Bible study multiply, and we now look in each new 
book of the sort for that special point of view, that fre.hness 
of style, originality of method, or store of data hitherto not 
presented, which justifies the publication of the book under con- 
sideration. The Rev. Mr. John H. Kerr offers us An Jntroduc- 
tion to the Study of the New Testament, with an Introduction 
by Professor B. B. Warfield. The work is elementary as regards 
matter, dry in style, conservative in tone, but clear and orderly 
in arrangement. The author acknowledges his source of infor- 
mation to be Gloag, Conybeare and Howson, Weiss, Bleek, 
Westcott, and the like—books accessible to most students of the 
Bible. The analyses of the several books of the New Testa- 
ment are hardly deep enough to suggest more than do the 
headings of pages and chapters in an ordinary Oxford Bible. 
To readers of the New Testament in English only, this book may 


- commend itself by its very meagerness of material, which leaves 


the mind unburdened with opulence of data, depth of cogitation, 
and ingenuity of investigation. (Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York.) 


Most students of theology and church history already are fa- 
miliar with the /udex Canonum, the Greek Text: An English 
Translation and a Complete Digest of the Entire Code of 
Canon Law of the Undivided Primitive Church, by John Ful- 
ton, D.D, LL.D. Its accuracy and usefulness have been well 
tested for twenty years. We have nothing to take its place as 
a text-book of the subject. Hefele’s and Bright’s and Schaff’s 
books occupy another field, and the “ Acta Conciliorum ” are not 
generally attainable. This third edition contains the essay on the 
Seventh Canon of Ephesus and a preface of acknowledgments 
by Bishops Davies and Seymour, the Rev. Drs. Hopkins (lately 
dead) and Schaff, and textual corrections. In some places we 
regret to find the plates of the Greek text worn. (T. Whittaker, 
New York.) 


Many of our readers will remember with pleasure the charm- 
ing anonymous story of French girl life called “Colette,” a 
translation of which was published last holiday-time in a spe- 
cially pretty form by D. Appleton & Co., of this city. The 
same firm now send us a story by the same author, whose name 
is now given as Jeanne Schultz. ean de Kerdren is the name 
of this tale, and it has all the grace and delicacy of style that 
were found in “ Colette,” though with less of wit and sparkle. 
It is, indeed, in its ending an extremely pathetic story, but not 
overstrained or mawkish. Love after marriage is its theme, 
and it is both pure and sweet. 


The key to M. Francois Gouin’s Art of Teaching and Study- 
ing Languages is the principle of association of thoughts and 
ideas. Language, he tells us, is of three classes—subjective, 
objective, and figurative. By observing closely the links of 
association or relation of objects and ideas, the student rapidly 


- acquires a knowledge of a foreign tongue. The series of asso- 


ciated ideas, and the method at large, are fully set forth in M. 
Gouin’s book translated into English by Howard Swan and Vic- 
tor Betis, and imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, of this city. 
It is a work of interest and value to both students and teachers. 


A Literary Guide for Home and School, by Mary Alice 
Caller (Charles E. Merrill, New York), is intended for young 
people, for boys and girls at home, far, it may be, from large 
libraries and people erudite in book-lore. To such we heartily 
commend this little book, feeling quite sure that it is just the 
thing for our young folks and will please them and guide them 
admirably. 


Penttence and Peace: Being Addresses on the Fifty-first and 
Twenty-third Psalms, by the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York), are pious discourses and 
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meditations suitable for devotional reading. They are not want- 
ing in some fine insights into character. In part, these chapters 
are counsels to the clergy, and were originally speken to theo- 
logical students. 


Literary Notes 


—James C. Derby, one of the most prominent of the old-time 
publishers of New York, died recently in Brooklyn, at the age of 
seventy-four. 

—Harvard College gave Whittier the honorary degree of A.M. 
in 1860; and in 1886, at the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary. 
celebration of the College, he received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. 

—Bishop Hugh Miller Thompson’s sermon recently preached 
in Trinity Church in this city to workingmen, and which at- 
tracted so much attention and was the subject of so much (for 
the most part) unintelligent newspaper comment, has been 
printed in pamphlet form by Thomas Whittaker (New York), 
under the title “ Work and Pay.” 

—A new volume of essays on literary themes by Mr. Hamilton 
W. Mabie is just published by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. It 
is to be entitled “Essays in Literary Interpretation.” Among 
the topics treated will be Keats, Browning, Rossetti, “ The Sig- 
nificance of Literature,” “Some Modern Readings from Dante,” 
and “ The Personal Element in Literary Work.” 

—A Chester bookbinder is said to have paid fifty dollars for 
the hide of the heifer that knocked Mr. Gladstone down at 
Hawarden Castle the other day. He proposes to use it in 
binding the “ Life of Mr. Gladstone,” “ Views about Hawarden,” 
the “ Album of the Lake Country,” “ Leaves from My Journal,” 
and other publications usually bought by tourists. 

—“ Sala’s Journal ” says that Mr. William Black, who “aims 
at writing two novels a year,” when at work loves intense quiet 
and cannot bear the slightest noise. For this reason he always 
selects a room at the top of the house as his study. That the 
nerves of a man who “aims” at writing two novels a year, 
whether he hits or misses it, should be unstrung is not, comments 
the “ Critic’s ” Lounger, surprising. 
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Outlook in Education 


At this writing it seems to be quite pos- 
sible that education is to be excluded 
entirely from the Chicago Exposition. A 
perverse and materialistic spirit has ani- 
mated the World's Fair authorities in all 
of their dealings with this question. Edu- 
cation was, from the first, refused a place 
of its own in the classification adopted, 
and bit by bit the small dignity and posi- 
tion originally allotted to it have been 
reduced, until now they bid fair to be noth- 
ing at all. Our system of schools and col- 
leges is a distinctive one, and an object of 
pride and affection. The vast expendi- 
ture for education from the public funds, 
the generous gifts and bequests that are 
announced almost daily, and the deference 
paid to educated and instructed opinion, 
are ample evidence of this. To shut out 
education from the Chicago Exposition, or 
to cramp and cripple it, is to deprive that 
huge aggregation of one of its chief cen- 
ters of interest and one of its strongest 
claims to be representative of our present 
civilization. 


The best method of teaching the modern 
languages is receiving a great deal of dis- 
cussion at present. The book of M. 
Gouin, entitled “ The Art of Teaching and 
Studying Language,” has been eagerly 
read and much commented upon. Both 
in France and in Germany series of text- 
books illustrative of new methods are 
being published by the score. M. Bréal, 
the well-known French educationist, has 
lectured at the Sorbonne on the subject, 
devoting a large portion of his time to 
the exposition of the so-called natural 
method, which is rapidly growing in favor. 
M. Bréal prefers the native teacher—z. ¢., 
a Frenchman for French boys—but would 
scatter a foreigner here and there to keep 
the pronunciation pure. He declares the 
aim of modern language-teaching to be 
culture and practical use, and insists on 
beginning with pronunciation and conver- 
sation rather than mere dumb reading and 
writing. While laying great stress upon 
the necessity of acquiring early a good 
pronunciation of a foreign language, M. 
Bréal pokes fun at the Englishmen and 
Americans who insist that their French 
shall be from Blois and their German from 
Hanover. The method that he himself 
advocates is to begin by committing use- 
ful idiomatic phrases to memory, and he 
would have the pupil proceed to reading 
and writing only after a considerable vo- 
cabulary has been gained. At no stage 
would he allow translation or even a bi- 
lingual dictionary. Language should be 
the foundation of grammar, not grammar 
that of language. 


The following tables are interesting as 
showing the average annual cost of one 
student at each of the nine Prussian Uni- 
versities, and the amount contributed 
towards this cost by the State. The bal- 
ance comes out of the University coffers: 


Number Average Cost State Grant 

ef Students. per Student. per Student. 

Kénigsberg 717 1,322 marks, 1,122 marks, 
Berlin. 4.611 456 
1,453 455 
Géttingen...... 831 1,350 472 
arburg....... 952 626 “ 
1,386 794 640“ 


Professor Preyer, the physiologist, read 
one of the most suggestive papers presented 
to the recent International Congress on 
Experimental Psychology. His subject 
was the origin of numbers. He held that 
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before conscious counting is arrived at, a 
very accurate tactual or visual estimate 
can be made. Evidence of this is found 
among children and the primitive races of 
mankind. He said further that numera- 
tion and sound, music, were closely com- 
bined, and that numbers call up sensations 
of pleasure and pain just as musical 
sounds are pleasing or painful according 
as they are harmonious or discordant. An 
octave is pleasing because it is in the pro- 
portion of one to two, a fifth because it is 
in the proportion of two to three. All 
tunes that are exactly divisible are pleasur- 
able. He concluded that it was this psy- 
cho-physiological phenomenon, the pleas- 
ure produced by harmonious vibrations, 
which explained the power of estimating 
numbers, and therefore the origin of con- 
scious enumeration. An arithmetic. ex- 
ercise, according to Professor Preyer, is 
nothing less than an estimation of musical 
sounds. 

A paper of even more general interest 
was that of Dr. Bérillon, of Paris, dealing 
with the applications of hypnotic sugges- 
tion to education. Early education is 
almost purely a matter of suggestion. It 
is the right use of suggestion that consti- 
tutes really sound education; and, in this 
sense, every successful schoolmaster is a 
hypnotizer. As Dr. Van Eeden justly 
observed, the greatest hypnotizers are 
mothers. They largely rule their children 
by pure suggestion. A baby suffers pain, 
is fractious. The mother soothes it with 
he: hand, sings to it, and rocks it; the 
touch, the voice, and the movement bring 
the child more thoroughly under maternal 
influence, the suggestion is received, and 
the child responds to it, dozes off, is 
soothed. A child hurts itself and cries, 
but the mother’s touch and soothing voice 
calm the pain; though the leg may be 
bruised, the nos2 bleeding, the pain is gone 
—conjured away by suggestion, and the 
hypnotic or the soothing influence. 


Dr. Bérillon stated that he had been 
studying the question for many years, and 
had actually practiced on more than two 
hundred and fifty children of both sexes. 
For his purposes he estimated childhood 
to range from six to fifteen years of age. 
Of every ten children, taken from among 
the well-to-do classes, at least eight could 
be sent to sleep on the first or second 
attempt. A striking fact was that diseased 
children, those of extremely nervous tem- 
peraments,.and those suffering from in- 
herited mental or : hysical degeneration, 
were those most difficult to deal with, as 
they were often refractory to hypnotic 
influence. Healthy and strong children, 
on the contrary, were far more susceptible 
to such influence. He had even been able 
to send children to sleep by showing them 
sleeping children. Such sleep has all the 
appearance of a normal state of repose, 
and yet it was easy, in such a state, to 
influence by suggestion, and even by sug- 
gestion produce, on awakening, apparent 
paralysis or anesthesia of any part of the 
body, and cause automatism. He had 
made use of hypnotic suggestion for the 
curing of many disorders, such as insomnia, 
fits of nervous terror at night, somnambu- 
lism, kleptomania, St. Vitus’ dance, stam- 
mering, and greater vices, inveterate lazi- 
ness, cowardice, and such minor faults as 
gnawing the finger-nails, etc. Dr. Bérillon’s 
processes were very simple. With some 
children he merely touched their eyes and 
said: “ You are going to sleep, your eyes 
are heavy, you are tired.” The great 
secret is to inspire confidence. If the 
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child is not frightened, but has entire con- 
fidence in his doctor or pedagogue, the 
task of influencing it is very easy. Hyp 
notic sleep is so profound that an arm or 
leg can be held out straight and will 
remain that way for some time; only such 
experiments should not be too often re- 
peated, or carried out thoughtlessly, be- 
cause muscular exertion during sleep 
produces exhaustion, just as it does dur- 
ing waking hours. 


Hypnotic suggestion should be used only 
as a means of psychical education—the 
training and strengthening of the moral 
sense. Dr. Bérillon had had to deal with 
several young thieves, and even with one 
poor child who was haunted with the desire 
to murder. By kindness and hypnotic 
suggestion, aided by suggesting physical 
inability to do certain acts during waking 
hours, and a constant appeal to the reason- 
ing faculties and moral sense of the chil- 
dren, he had effected cures. Other serious 
vices dangerous to the moral and physical 
well-being of the children were similarly 
cured. A child who pilfered, sneaked about, 
and seemed a hopeless little coward, was 
completely changed after a few hypnotic 
sleeps, during which suggestions were 
made to counteract his faults, and his 
moral sense was appealed to and educated. 
Laziness can also be cured. It is easy to 
influence the memory. Nervous children, 
who lost all power of repeating lessons 
they knew before strangers, examiners, or 
those of whom they were afraid, could be 
cured by appealing to their moral sense, 
by reading their lessons to them during 
hypnotic sleep, and suggesting that they 
should not be able to forget them. Mem- 
ory could be stimulated, and the power of 
acquisition improved ; but it is impossible 
to produce what does not exist. If the 
brain is deficient, it is impossible to make 
the child a bright and learned one with 
any amount of hypnotic suggestion. If a 
child does not possess special faculties, 
suggestion, hypnotic or otherwise, will be 
of no use. It is impossible to make a 
musician, a mathematician, a painter, if 
the faculty does not exist. No permanent 
effect can be made on the idiot, or men- 
tally deficient, by hypnotic suggestion. 
Dr. Bérillon was anxious to make it under- 
stood that he proposed the use of hyp- 
notic suggestion only as a last resource in 
difficult cases. He would leave the nor- 
mal child, even if slow and a little lazy, 
alone. But where children had been per- 
verted by bad education or example, or 
where certain serious faults existed, then, 
by means of hypnotic suggestion and the 
training of the moral sense, the children 
could be brought back to the right road. 
One thing was quite clear—it was impos 
sible to lay down hard and fast rules; 
each case must be treated and studied 
individually. It was quite true that it 
was impossible to make a mentally defi- 
cient child clever, or a morally deficient 
child a morally good one, but only experi- 
ence could enable one to distinguish 
the morally and mentally deficient and 
the merely perverted cases. It was here 
that psychology and hypnotic sugges 
tion would prove of immense value. Of 
course mere suggestion and moral training 
would not be sufficient if the child was 
badly treated or allowed to remain in 
vicious surroundings. 


—Princess Louise has completed a bust 
of the Queen, which, with her Majesty’s 
consent, is to be sent to the Chicago Ex- 
hibition. It is now in the Queen’s boudoir 
at Osborne. 
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Inquiring Friends 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject 
to The Christian Union, accompanied by a postage 
stamp, will receive a reply either through the columns 
of the paper or by personal letter. The answer will 

given as promptly as practicadble.] 

Were the powers promised to the disciples in John 
xx., 23, and which were undoubtedly soon afterward 
conferred upon them, imparted by them to their suc- 
cessors, or shared by those upon whom they imposed 
their hands? Did these powers vanish from the 
earth with the disappearance of the immediate fol- 
lowers (pupils) of Jesus? Or, if handed down by 
them to others, when were they 

» P. je 


We regard the passage referred to as 
fairly interpreted in the Book of Common 
Prayer : “ Hath given power and command- 
ment to his ministers to declare and pro- 
nounce to his people, being penitent, the 
absolution and remission of their sins.” 
Further than this, we regard this power as 
not limited to any ciass of Christians, but 
as given to all Christians, in so far as they 
have received from Christ the gift of his 
Spirit. 

Iam superintendent of a Sunday-school, and ask 
that you direct me to the very best helps for review- 
ing the lesson from Sunday to Sunday. I prefer 
something out of the usual order; something that 
will aid me in as few words as possible to cover and 
present the lesson in such a way that it may become 
interesting to the scholars; something that will sug- 
gest thoughts out of the usual path trodden by the 
mass of superintendents. W. D.C. 


Anything “out of the usual order” will 
hardly be found in print; you will have to 
work it up yourself by independent thought 
upon the Bible lesson. If this way has its 
difficulties, it also has its merits. Some 
aid to this might be derived by a compar- 
ison of the lesson helps published by the 
different denominations. 


In a little work on baptism I find it stated that the 
original Greék word (Aaftizo) which is rendered 
“ baptize”’ in our New Testament did not and could 
not, as employed by Greek writers, mean immersion 
exclusively, for ** Plutarch on the education of chil- 


_ dren compares his labors by the use of this word toa 


gardener sprinkling or pouring water on his plants, 
and a similar passage occurs in Xenophon.” Can 
any one refer me to such passages in Plutarch’s or 
Xenophon’s works? H. D. J. 


The quotations given from classic au- 
thors in Liddell and Scott's Lexicon, seventh 
edition, show that daftizo always denotes 
immersion, either literally or figuratively ; 
as when one is said to be baptized, 7. ¢., 
soaked, in wine, or baptized, z. ¢., drowned, 
in sleep, or when a crowd is said to bap- 
tize, z. ¢., flood, a city. In Plutarch’s use 
of the. word, as quoted above, it is taken 
figuratively; the sprinkling drenches the 
plants, as if they had been immersed. 


Is there any formula or manual of prayer for the 
use of ministers of the Gospel in the pulpit ? 
MINISTER. 


“ The Scriptural Prayer-Book for Church 


Services ” (published by Ferguson Broth- 
ers & Co., 15 North Seventh Street, Phil- 
adelphia; 5 cents), is, we think, superior 
to anything in that line. 


Will you inform me what you think of St. John, 
chapter xx., 26-28? Did Thomas touch our Lord or 
not? X. 

The natural sense of the story is that 
he did not; that seeing was believing. 


Where can the works of Hall Caine be obtained ? 
E. J. H. 
D. Appleton & Co., of New York, are 
now, we believe, his authorized publishers. 
Editions of his “ Deemster,” “ Bondman,” 
and “Scapegoat” in paper can be ob- 
tained through any bookseller. 


Oblige by telling me the differencein the English 
parties called Unionists, Liberal-Unionists, Radi- 
cals, Conservatives, Tories, Nationalists. Also the 
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number of acres of ground around the palace of the 
Pope. : W. J. P. 

The two great parties in England are 
the Conservatives, called by their oppo- 
nents Tories, and the Liberals; the latter 
representing the democratic tendency, the 
former the aristocratic. The Unionists, 
also known as Liberal-Unionists, are a 
small section who seceded from the Lib- 
eral party to act with the Conservatives in 
regard to the settlement of the Irish ques- 
tion known as “Home Rule.” The Na- 
tionalists are Irishmen seeking to promote 
“ Home Rule” forIreland. The Radicals 
are the extreme democrats and socialists, 
mostly m England. The Nationalists and 
Radicals are reckoned as belonging to 
the Liberal party —The ground occupied 
by the Vatican Palace measures 1,151x76I 
feet. The extent of the surrounding space 
we cannot give. 


Correspondence 


A Narrow Churchman’ 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Referriag to your review of Bishop 
Seymour's letter touching the consecra- 
tion of Bishop Brooks, I would, if you 
might allow me, correct some wrong im- 
pressions in your mind about us and our 
affairs. 

The Bishop of Springfield has, among 
other things, in mind the ever-immanent 
possibility wherein Bishop Brooks will have 
to surrender his principles in obeying the 
Church. For instance, suppose a preacher 
were to come seeking admission to our 
orders by the hands of Bishop Brooks. 
Would or could the Bishop, in the face of 
the established rule with us, and which he 
took oath to uphold, observe, and obey, 
treat the applicant other than as a lay- 
man? Would he not be compelled first of 
all to confirm him with the laying on of 
hands? Would he not thereafter be com- 
pelled to ordain him, first, as a deacon, 
before he could preach, and afterward as 
a priest, before he could offer the Holy 
Sacrifice? The Bishop's principles would 
demand that he do no more than admit 
the applicant to officiate without the cer- 
emonies required by the Church. So you 
see the Church and Bishop Brooks are en- 
tirely opposites upon vital questions. 

It made no difference that Dr. Bridg- 
man had been a shining light among the 
Baptists for twenty-five years—he was com- 
pelled to submit to the process of confirm- 
ation and ordination before he could min- 
ister at our altar and in our pulpit. 

Again, supposing a priest of the Roman 
branch of the Church Catholic were to 
apply to Bishop Brooks for being received 
among us, would the Bishop confirm and 
ordain him? Certainly not, and for the 
reason that both these offices had already 
been served upon the applicant by Bishops 
of the Apostolic Succession. 

This is the way this Church in which Dr. 
Brooks is a Bishop thinks, and compels 
him to do accordingly, without respect to 
what he thinks or says. If he does not 
believe her attitude to be true, but indeed 
false, how can he, or any other man like- 
minded with him, remain in her ministry 
for a single hour? 

Once more referring to your idea of the 
“Ye who do truly and earnestly repent 
you of your sins,” etc., I would call your 
attention to the rubric in the close of the 
confirmation office wich says, “ And there 
shall none be admitted to the Holy Com- 
munion until such time as he be confirmed 


1 See editorial comment elsewhere.—Tue 
TORS. 
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or be ready and desirous to be confirmed.” 
Is it honest in any man, in the face of that 
rubric, to come to our altar who is not con- 
firmed nor desirous of being confirmed ? 
This Church is awfully narrow, you see— 
as narrow, in fact, as the truth is. The 
truth is the most narrow and intolerant 
thing God ever put into this world. Twice 
two make just four and no more, whereas 
the popular notion is that twice two make 
three, five, or nothing, just as the indiv dual 
happens to feel about it—that is, in religion 
of course. In business such nonsense 
would wreck the world’s affairs entirely in 
a single day. 
Very respectfully yours, 
J. Woops ELLIOTT, 
Assistant Priest. 


Church of the Ascension, 393 La Salle Avenue, 
Chicago, October 1, 1892. 


Bit and Bridle 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In your issue of the 17th ult., the sermon 
of Dr. Lyman Abbott from the text, “ Be 
ye not as the horse andt he mule, which 
have no understanding, whose mouth 
must be held in with bit and bridle lest 
they come near unto thee,” is an excellent 
one in its intent. It contains a much- 
needed lesson put in a forcible way, touch- 
ing at many points which will set its 
readers thinking. 

But in one respect it is wholly at vari- 
ance with the fact. When it says, “Asa 
Nation, we do not propose that any one 
else shall bridle and bit us. We are 
going to control and govern ourselves,” 
Mr. Abbott forgets that the women of the 
Nation have no vote and hence no power 
to help “control and govern;” that they 
are bridled, bitted, and governed even in 
matters of their personal legal interests, 
as well as in National ones. No one can 
suppose that Mr. Abbott means to be 
unjust to woman, but I never cease to feel 
a keen and cruel hurt in this total forget- 
ting of women as a part of the Nation 
equally interested with men in all its great 
questions, and equally involved in all its 
perils. 

Men must cease to delude themselves 
and others with the idea that “ the people 
govern” so long as women, who are half 
the people, have no vote. It should be 
said very plainly that this government is 
an aristocracy of sex, where all men are 
sovereigns and all women subjects. In- 
stead of saying “the people govern,” it 
should be said “the men govern,” and 
this would be true of every State except 
Wyoming, where generous men have been 
just to women. 


Lucy STONE. 


—The Shereef of Wazan, a great relig- 
ious functionary, held throughout Morocco 
in a reverence second only to that shown 
the Sultan, is dead. 

—Daudet is said to write his books 
chapter by chapter, leaving a blank page 
opposite every written oae. When the 
story is finished he rewrites it on the blank 
pages; and then from these two copies he 
makes the final draft for the printer. 

—Professor Eduard von Holst, whose 
“Constitutional History of the United 
States” has made him almost as well 
known among students in this country as 
in Germany, has arrived in Chicago, to 
begin his duties at the new university 
there. He has just completed the last 
volume of his great work, which was begua 
in 1873. The Professor's wife is an Amer- 
ican girl, a graduate of Vassar, and 
English has long been the language of his 
family circle. 7 
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The Columbian Celebration 


This month marks the completion of the 
four hundredth year since Columbus first 
set foot on the soil of the New World. 
The event will be impressively celebrated, 
not only in New York and in Chicago, but 
in almost all the great cities of this coun- 
try, of Spain, and of South America. It 
is, we suppose, generally understood why 
some places have chosen October 12 and 
others October 21 as the anniversary date ; 
but as we are in receipt of letters from sev- 
eral correspondents asking an explanation, 
we may say here that October 12 was the 
date on which Columbus reached land ac- 
cording to the Old Style of chronological 
computation, while October 21 is the true 
date, if allowance .is made for the addi- 
tional days added by the New Style method. 

Almost the entire week beginning with 
October 8 will be Columbus Week in New 
York City, Brooklyn, and some other cities. 
In New York plans have been made for 
the most extensive and varied ceremonies 
and parades the city.has ever known. In 
some ways the programme will resemble 
that of the memorial exercises held on the 
hundredth anniversary of Washiogton’s 
inauguration as President, but will be on 
a far more extensive scale. Religious 
exercises will be held on Sunday, October 
8,in many of the churches, and special 
sermons on the general topic will be 
preached by the Rev. W. S. Rainsford, the 
Rev. Henry Van Dyke, the Rev. Charles 
L. Thompson, the Rev. W. T. Elsing, and 
many other ministers. The feature of the 
Monday celebration will be the great 
parade of public school children and col- 
lege lads of the city and the vicinity ; more 
than twenty-five thousand boys will be in 
the line of march, although all under twelve 
years of age and all physically weak have 
been carefully excluded. We are glad to 
see that a large part of the seats on the 
various grand stands for Wednesday night 
have been reserved for the school-children 
who will parade on Monday. On Monday 
evening there will open a loan art exhibi- 
tion at the National Academy of Design, 
which will be of a commemorative nature ; 
on that night also will be produced Mr. S. 
G. Pratt’s cantata, “The Triumph of Co- 
lumbus,” at Carnegie Hal], and at the 
same time and place Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew will deliver an oration. On Mon- 
day night there will also be a splendid 
exhibition of fireworks on the towers of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

The event of Tuesday will be the naval 
parade. In it will appear all our nav 
vessels which can reach the spot, and hun- 
dreds of steamboats, cruisers, revenue cut- 
ters, and police and fire boats. Several 
foreign men-of-war will be in the line. 
The naval parade will sail over a course 
of twelve miles, and will be dismissed at 
the foot of One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street in the North River. The display 
of bunting will be a remarkable one. 

But the great day of all in this city will 
be Wednesday, October 12. The two 

most striking features of this day’s festivi- 
ties will be the military parade in the 
morning and the electric parade, as it is 
being called, at night. The morning’s 
parade will be made up of all the State 
militia and of a large number of visiting 
military organizations, together with lib- 
eral detachments from the regular army. 
It is expected that not less than one hun- 
dred thousand men will be in line. The 


line of parade will be up Broadway, past 
reviewing stands at Madison Square, up 
Fifth Avenue to Fifty-ninth Street, and 
through that street to the Eighth Avenue 


Plaza, where the Columbus monument pre- 
sented by Italian citizens will be unveiled. 
The night parade is expected to be unique 
and far the most striking event of the whole 
celebration. In some ways it will be mod- 
eled after the New Orleans Mardi Gras 
exhibitions, and its main feature will be 
twenty “ floats ” on which will be presented 
in living tableaux such subjects as “ Pre- 
historic America,” “ Triumph of America,” 
“ Toltecs,” “Indians,” “Homage to Co- 
lumbus,” “ Santa Maria,” groups of colo- 
nists of all nations, “ Music,” “ Science,” 
etc., etc. Electric torches will illuminate 
the whole ; 40,000 “ fairy lights ” have been 
provided, and the illumination along the 
route will be something extraordinary. 
The decorations along Fifth Avenue will 
be under the charge of Mr. Stanford White, 
the famous architect. Arches are to be 
erected at Madison Square and at the 
Plaza at Fifty-ninth Street. It is hoped 
that the latter may be rebuilt in marble 
next year; to do this would cost $350 000. 
Fifteen grand stands have been erected, 
which will accommodate 70.000 people, 
who, after all, will form a trifling minority 
in comparison with the vast crowds in the 
streets and at windows. 

On Thursday night comes the banquet 
at Lenox Lyceum, when 1,250 persons will 
be the guests of the city; President Har- 
rison, ex-President Cleveland, and all the 
eminent officials of the United States and 
the several States have been invited. New 
York is lucky enough to have two legal 
holidays on account of the Columbus 
anniversary, as October 21 has been made 
a National holiday, and October 12 has 
been made a State holiday. 

In Chicago, the Dedication Day of the 
World’s Fair will be Friday, October 21. 
Bishop Fowler is to offer prayer at the 
opening, and Cardinal Gibbons at the 
close, of the ceremonies. The Dedicatory 
Ode is written by Miss Harriet Monroe, 
of Chicago. Congressman William P. 
Breckinridge, of Kentucky, will deliver 
the oration. President Harrison will pro- 
nounce words of dedication in response to 
the presentation of the building by the 
President of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, Mr. Higginbotham. Mr. Depew 
is expected to deliver a “ Columbian ora- 
tion.” A special report of the ceremonies 
will be furnished to The Christian Union 
by a Chicago correspondent. 


Bits of Fun 


The Editor—lI like this poem; it is cap- 


ab ital. The Poet—Yes; I hope so; but— 


how much 


Tramp (entering broker’s office)—I am 
sorry to have to beg, sir, but I am broke. 
Broker—I am sorry I cannot help you, but 
I am broker.— Detroit Free Press. 


Now that the Government has obtained 
a satisfactory smokeless powder, we re- 
spectfully renew our suggestion that it 
turn its ingenuity toward the invention of 
a smokeless cigarette.— Boston Transcript. 


“I hope you appreciate the fact, sir, 
that in marrying my daughter you marry a 
large-hearted, generous girl.” “I do, sir 
[ with emotion}; and I hope she inherits 
those qualities from her father.”—Brook- 
lyn Life. 


A Social Diplomat.—“ Mr. Hawkins,” 
said she, “ I wish you'd decide a bet between 
me and Mr. Barrows. He says it is only 
five hundred feet from here to the beach, 
and I say it’s a thousand.” “Well,” said 
Hawkins, “I should say you were both 


Ceveland 


is called for in the latest recipes of 


Marion Harland, 
Author of ‘Common Sensei in the Household.” 


Mrs. Rore 
Philadelphia Cooking School. 


Eliza R. Parker, 
thor of * ‘ Economical Housekeeping.” 


Mrs. 
Principal Boston Cooking School. 


Mrs. Lincoln, 
Author of ** Boston " Cook Book. 


Those who know most about baking 
powders use Cleveland’s. 

Our Cook Book, 400 a 
Ask your grocer for a copy. he 
it, send stamp and address to 

Cleveland Baking Powder Co., N. Y. 


FREE, 
hasn’t 


right. It’s about five hundred of Bar- 
rows’s feet, and a thousand of yours.”— 
Harper's Bazar. 


Mrs. De Smythe—And what became of 
that pretty Miss Standish I met at your 
country place some seasors ago? Mrs. 
Bullion Brown—Why, haven't you heard ? 
She went as a missionary to China, and 
now she’s engaged to marry a Chinese 
mandolin.— Puck. 


“I don’t need nothing,” said Mrs. Jay- 
smith when she opened the door in re- 
sponse toa ring and found a peddler there. 
“ Pardon me, madam,” he replied, “but I 
think you do need a grammar. I’m so 
I do not carry them with me. G 
morning.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


A lady who had been instrumental in 
getting up musical services in a church in 
the north of Scotland was very anxious 
that an old nurse of the family—a Presby- 
terian of the old school—should have an 
opportunity of hearing them. Accordingly 
she very kindly took her down to church 
in her carriage, and on returning asked 
her what she thought of the music. “Ou, 
it’s varra bonny, varra bonny. But, oh, 
my leddie, it’s an awfu’ way o’ spendin’ 
the Sabbath.” —Scottish-A merican. 


Our Baby 


Was a beauty, fair, plump, and healthy. But 
when two years old Scrofula Humor spread 
over her head, neck, and forehead down into 
her eyes, one great sore, offensive and dread- 
ful, causing such 


Itching and Burning 


that we had to tie her hands t> prevent scratch- 
ing. For 3 years she suffered terribly. The 
first beneficial effect from Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
was that she began to show more life and have 
an appetite. Then the humor began to sub- 
side, the itching and burning ceased, and the 
sores entirely healed up. She is now perfectly 
well, and so different from before taking 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


that she seems like another child.” I. W 
FREDERICK, Danforth Street, near Crescent 
Ave., Cypress Hill, Brooklyn, N. Y 

N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure all Liver Ills, biliousness, 
nausea, sick headache, indigestion. 


Powder 
— 
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MUSIC FOR 


CANTATAS 


For 
Singing Schools and Socteties : 


Esther, the Beautiful Queen 


By Wm. B. Bradbury. Has had an enormous sale. 
Time of presentation 2 hours; full instructions in 
the book. (Orchestral parts may be rented, $5.00 
per month.) Price, S50 cents. 


Belshazzar’s Feast; or, The Fall 
of Babylon 


A dramatic Cantata in ten scenes, 
art songs. and choruses. Eight 
costumes. Price, So cents. 


ByG. F. Root. 
with fine solos, 
_characters ; Jewis 

Pilgrim Fathers 


By G. F. Root. An historical Cantata of Colonial 
‘Times; not dramatic. Price, 50 cts; libretto, 12 cts. 


Daniel 
Price, 50 cents. 


Ruth and Boaz 


Price, paper, 65 cents. 
For Female Voices Only: 


Twin Sisters 
Easy and pleasant. Price, 40 cents. 
Picnic 
No action, no dialogue; one hour of solos, trios, 
. choruses, etc. Price, 75 cents. 
Maud Irving 
With dialogue and action. Price, 50 cents. 


New Flower Queen 


A bright Cantata for festive occasions ; not difficult. 
Time, two hours; 13 characters. Price, 60 cents. 


For Male and Female Voices: 


Garden of Singing Flowers 
™ By Ho'den. One simole scene: the on'y characters are 
the gardener and the different flowers; music is simple but 
pretty. Price, 40 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 


Gypsy Queen 


In two acts; easy costumes and scenery. Exceptionally 
good music. P,ice, 60 cents. 


Quixotic Quakers 


A droll dialogue, with bright, humorous music. Price, 
30 cents; $3.00 per dozen. 


The Jolly Farmers 


For high school, amateur clubs, etc. Price, 40 cents; 
$3 60 per dozen. 


Heroes of ’76 


Dramatic Cantata of the Revolution, in three acts. 
Price, $1.00. Words only, ro cents. 


Old Folks Concert Tunes 


Newly revised edition, greatly enlarged; 111 rages, 
from new plates. All the favorite compositions uf Bi'lings, 

wan, Hoiden, Read, Kimball, Ingalls. etc. Price, 50 
cents, postpaid; $4.56 per dozen, not prepaid. 


Send or Descriptive Catalogue of Cantatas for 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-463 Washington St., Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Our. Birthdays Towards 
Sunset: Seventy-One 
to One Hundred 


By Rev. A.C. THompson, D.D. 12mo, parti- 
cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


The Rev. A. C. Thompson, D.D., s*nior_ pastor of the 
Eliot Congregational Church, Roxburz, Mass., who has 
recently celebrated his eightieth birthday and the filtieth 
anniversary of his ordination, has commemorated these 
interesting events by coliecting into a neat and attractive 
volume a series of Birthday Greetings addressed to frends 
‘from the age of seventy-one to a hundrei. They are 
delightfully written, full of cheerful humor, sweet consola- 
tion, wholesome encouragement. I[/lustrative anecdotes 
are told of over three hundred famous p-ople who outlived 
the allotted age of threescore years and ten, and most 
eerful deductions are drawn for the benefit of those who 
are & ar ot life. Itisan 
c © present to friends of advancing years as a birt 
gift—inspiring, comforting, and help 4 . 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


.46 East r4th Street, New York 
100 Purchase Street, Boston 


A HYMN 


AND TUNE BOOK 
that ‘‘ Hits the Golden Mean ”’ is 


CARMINA SANCTORUM, 3 


P Edited by Rev. Drs. HITCHCOCK, EDDY and MUDGE. # 


** It wears well. 


Now used in over 2000 churches with increasing satisfaction. In the words of Henry Van Dyke, D.D., 2% 
The better we know it, the better we like it.’ 


MANY VOICES, 


Or Carmina Sanctorum, Evangelistic Edition, y 


d Edited by T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. R 


A new book, “‘being a combination of the old classic hymnolo \ |! 
of the one with the spontaneity of the other.” Specially adapted for congregational singing. 


and te modern chorus; the majesty _& 


> Edition of Carmina with Responses. 


Editions of the above with Scripture Readings, and with Hymns Only, are published; also Chapel 


[3 Sample copies free to Pastors and Music Committees. Address 


*. A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Man and the Glacial Period 


By G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor in Oberlin College; author of 
“The Ice Age in North America,” “ Logic 


of Christian Evidences,” etc. No. 69, 
International Scientific Series. With 
numerous Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 


$1.75. 


Of Prof. Wright’s “* Ice A~e in North America” the 
Independent says: *‘ The author has seen with his own 
eyes the most important ph nomena of the Ice age on this 
continent from Maine to Alaska. In the work itself, ele- 
mentary description is combined with a_ broad, scientific, 
and philosophic method, without abandonjug_ for a mo- 
ment the purely scientific character, Prof, Wright has 
contrived to give the whole a philosophical direction 
which lends interest and inspiration to it.’ 


In Old St. Stephen’s 


By JEANIE DRAKE. No. 102, Town and Coun- 
try Library. t2mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


The author presents a fascinating sketch of the 
life of an old family in South Carolina in the early 
part of the century. General Lafayette and Calhoun 
are among the characters introduced in this book, 
which presents a series of fresh and most interesting 
pictures of phases of life, customs, society, and inci- 
dents in South Carolina which have the charm of 
freshness and constant human interest. The story 
is told forcibly and vividly, and holds the reader’s 
attention and sympathy. 


The Moral Instruction of 
Children 


By FELIx ADLER. A new volume in the 
International Education Series. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


This book contains the lectures delivered by Dr. 
Adler in the School of Applied Ethics, during its 
first session in 1891, at Plymouth, Mass. A few of 
the lectures have been condensed, but most of them 
are published substantially as delivered. Moral 
education is everywhere acknowledged tu be the 
most important part of all education, and the pub- 
lishers are glad to offer a book so full of helpful sug- 
gestions to teachers and parents. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & § Bonp STREET, NEw York 


DIXON’S 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Uniom and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


EDITION 


“ The exquisite Cameo Edition—daintily 
printed and bound.”—Boston Post. 


New Volumes Just Issued: 
BITTER-SWEET. KATHRINA. 
By Dr. J. G. HOLLAND. 
Previous Volumes : 
OLD CREOLE DAYS. 


By GEorGE W. CABLE. 


IN OLE VIRGINIA. 

By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 
DREAM LIFE. 


By DoNnaALD G. MITCHELL. 


Each with frontispiece etching. 16mo, gilt t 
$1.25; the six vols. ina hen, 


Beautiful examples of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 3 
743-745 Broadway, New York. ioe 


THE BEST HYMN BOOK 
For Evangelistic Service, Sunday-Schools, and 


Gospel Hymns Nos and 6 


Combined 


400 Pages 438 Hymns 
Music, 860 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail 


The John Church Co. The Biglow & Main Co. 


“GERMANIA” | 


A Fortnightly Magazine for the Study of the 


GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
Subscription Price, $2.00 
Sample Copies Free. 

P. O. Box 151, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Pror. Epwarp S. Jovngs, Sourn Carouina Unt- 
VERSITY: 
It seems to me that you have clearly cenceived what is 
needed in such a paper, and that the executi»n shows 
excellent judgment, taste, and skill. The GERMANIA 
will be a valuable help to teachers and students of German, 
nd I cordially wish it the greatest success. 
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Scholarship 


AND 
Inspiration 


Two Papers, by Professors 
Llewellyn J. Evans and 
Henry Preserved Smith, 
of Lane Theological Sem- 


inary. 
These papers form the basis on which 


charges are to be preferred against Professor 
H. P. Smith in the Presbytery of Cincinnati. 


“These notable papers . . . constitute, without ques- 
tion, the weightiest contributions which have been made 
to the discussion now agitating our Church, and both the 
importance of the subject and the intrinsic value of the 
papers warrant a careful r-view of them in these co'umns. 
. . » We can wish nothing better for the cause of truth 
and of Christianity than that these papers might be read 
and pondered over by every intelligent layman and by 
every clergyman of our Church.’’—7he New York Evan- 
gelist. 


This pamphlet of 126 octavo pages will be 
sent to any address for Fifty Cents by 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers 


61, 63, 65 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 


The Story of a Short Life 


By JuLIANA HoraTia Ewinc. A beautiful 
illustrated edition of this popular story. 
4to, white cloth, gilt edges, $1.50. 


Master Bartlemy 


Or, THE THANKFUL HEART. _ By 
FRANCES E. Crompron, Author of “ Fri- 
day’s Child.” 12mo, half white, illustrated, 
75 cents. 


* After reading this book ourselves with unusual satis- 
faction, and trying it on a sliding scale of readers, from 
the youngest up, we feel ertitled to hold up both hands 
for it in a poll of votes, as one of the sweetest, simplest, 
and most effective pieces of ethical roma:cing that hag 
come recently to our table /ndependent. 


“Is one of the sweetest and quaintest little stories 
we have read for many a day.”"—N. Y. Odserver. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 


PUBLISHERS 
31 West 23d Street, New York 


ORTHE 
SUNDAY 


CARNERED CEMS 


A auperb collection of new and standard Sunday 
School Songs and Hymna, representing nearly 200 


liymn Writers and 100 Composers. Contains the 

celebrated sacred songs that have made Mr. Palmer's 

name famous wherever the English language is spok- 

en. 192 pages of choice words and music, clearly and 

legibly printed, and handsomely bound in boards. 
rice 35 ceuts postpaid. 


LITTLE SACRED SONGS 


For LITTLE SINGERS, 

A new and most appropriate collection of songs for 
the Primary Department of the Sunday school. New 
and standard words and music. The Editor has the 
happy faculty of writing songs that please the child- 
ren,and shows to the best advantage in this.his latest 
work in that direction. 160 pp. bound in boards. 
Price 35 cents tpaid. 

OIR LEADERS: Send 10 cts. for sample of Mu- 
isitor, containing new anthems each month, 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co.. The John Church 
aoe Wabash Ave., 13 E. 26th St., New Y 


ON APPROVAL — THE VOCALION. 


IMD yy yy | TO those having the idea that nothing can compare with a Pipe 
Organ for the musical services of a Church, we would say: 

Reserve judgment until the Vocalion is seen and heard. 

/t costs 50 per cent. less than a Pipe organ of equal capacity, and 
. i occupies scarcely quarter of the space. Unquestionably it is one of 

the most important inventions in the Musical World of the XiXth 

Century. 


Responding to numerous requests, and to 
enable Church authorities, or representatives of 
Lodges, Associations, etc., to intelligently in- 
form themselves as to the nature, character- 
istics, and remarkable tonal qualities of 


STHE VOCALION, 


oe! Ps we will send an instrument on approval (to 
responsible parties) to any Railroad point in the United States, and within any 
reasonable distance will furnish, free of charge, a competent Organist to 
exhibit it, or give a Vocalion Recital, the proceeds of which, in case of 
purchase, shall go towards the funds of the Church or Association interested. 


Circulars giving testimonial letters from the highest musical authorities, illus- 
trated Catalogues, Price Lists, or further information, mailed to any address. 


WESTERN DEPOT, MASON & RISCH, 


10 East 16th Street, LYON, POTTER & CO., 
Bet. Union Sq. and 5th Ave. | 174-178 Wabash Ave.Chicago. 5-11 Summer Street, 
ractory. WORCESTER, MASS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 


OUR BUSINESS... 


Is the ne of heating apparatus. 
Our experience of nearly fifty years is at yout 
service, If interested, and you will indicate 
method of heating desired, we will send you 
illustratred catalogue. 


We Manufacture 
Boynton Furnaces, 
“oy Boynton Hot-Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, etc. 
For sale by best dealers all over the United States, 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CoO. 


19s and 197 Lake St. 207, 209, and arr Water St, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
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16 CORTLANDT S= 


TIFFANY -GLASS.&- DECORATING: COMPANY: 


FURNISHERS & GLASS:WORKERS: DOMESTIC &-ECCLESIASTICAL: 
‘DECORATIONS: ‘MEMORIALS. 


*333-70. 341 - FOURTH - AVENUE- NEW- YORK: 


npreju vice given. es half- 
LIGHTNING PLATER Ship any where for Sxamsination. Exchan 
0 52- cat. free. 
TYPEWRITES road , New York. 
with gold, silver er nickel. HEADQUARTERS, { 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 
No’experience, « No capital. 
has need- 


i 


DIALOQUE ORICINAL 


EXERCISES for the Sunday Se 
X M AS Entertainment, 


CO., % John St., New 


CC 
— 
ROGERS & BRO. 
T 
Ss (ee? 
A) 
= 
WATERBURY 
CONN. 
—By H. R. PALMER.— 
a 
| * lars. HE. DELNG 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Rail 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any parto 


way or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
f the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 


will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 


California: Sights and Scenes for the Tourist. Is- 
sued by the Union Pacific Railroad. 

Columbian Visitors’ Souvenir. Also, Description of 
the “South Shore” Home. Issued by the Co- 
lumbian Visitors’ Association. 

Florida, Facts About. Issued by the Clyde Steam- 
ship Company. 

New Mexico. Something about Climate, with Ref- 
erence to New Mexico in General and Las Vegas 
Hot Springs in Particular. 

outhern Calitornia, “The Sun-Kissed Land of 
the Golden West.” Its Grand Scenery, Beautiful 
Climate, Fruit and Flowers. 

To America via San Francisco, Including a Brief 
Mention of the Places of Interest in and round 
about San Francisco. 

Tours, Cook’s Australasian. A descriptive folder, 
also containing a map of New South Wales. 

Tour, Fifth European. A Winter in ltaly and 
the South of France. Miss H. M. Barbour. 


The Titan of Chasms 
A MILE DEEP, 13 MILES WIDE, 217 MILES LONG, 
AND PAINTED LIKE A FLOWER 


The Grand Cafion of the Colorado River, in Ari- 
zona, is now tor the first time easily accessible to 
tourists. A regular stage line has been established 
from Flagstaff, Arizona, on the Atlantic and Pacitic 
Railroad, making the trip from Flagstaff to the most 
imposing part of the Cafion in less than 12 hours. 
The stage fare tor the roundtrip is only $20.00, and 
meals and con fortable lodgings are provided through- 
out the trip at a reasonable price. The view of the 
Grand Canon afforaed at the terminus of the stage 
route is the most stupendous panorama known in 
nature. There is also a trail at this point leadin 
down the Cafion wali, more than 6,000 feet verti- 
cally, to the river below. The descent of the trail 
is a grander experience than climbing the Alps, for 
in the bottom of this terrific and sublime chasm are 
hundreds of mountains greater than any of the 


renee. 

z book ene | the trip to the Grand Cajion 
illustrated by many full-page engravings from special 
photographs, and turnishing all needful information, 
may be obtained free upon 4 to Jno. J 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Block, Chicago, I). 


Virginia Hot Springs 
The autumn climate of the Warm Springs Valle 

is the finest in America. The Homestead, remod- 
eled, refurnished, and first-class in. every respect, 
will remain Se page until November 30, under the man- 
agement of Mr. Champlin, for years past manager of 
the well-known Ocean Hcuse at Watch Hill, Conn. 
Excursion tickets wil] remain on sale. Leave New 
York P.M., arrive Hot Springs 8:00 A.m. Call at 
C. & O. office, 362 Broadway, New York. 


Map of the United States 
A large, handsome map of the United States 
mounted and suitable for office or home use, is issu 
by the Burlington Route. Copies will be mailed to 
any address on receipt of twelve cents in postage by 
P. S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent C. B. and Q. 
Railroad, Chicago, iL 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


Austria 


European Winter and Summer Resort 
University town of Innsbruck, Tyrol. Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 

i HOTEL TIROL 
Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
sine ; modern conveniences. Charming Excur-ions made. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphiets on application. 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


AMERICAN HOTELS anp SUMMER 
RESORTS 


California 


Sea Beach Hotel 


Santa Cruz, California 


Located upon a bluff overlooking the Beach and Bay of 
Monterey, commanding the finest land and marine view 
on the Pacific Coast. Modern amprovements ; flower gar- 
dens; surf bathing; most equable temperature in Cali- 
fornia. Six miles from the Big Trees. 


For terms 


and illustrated seuvenir of Sea Beach Hotel and City of 
Santa Cruz apply to 
JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 


California 


Pennsylvania 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists to the great Lick Observatory, 
on the summit of Mt. Hamilton. Illustrated souvenir de- 
scriptive of San Jose, Mt. Hamilton, and Palo Alto sent 
on request. GrORGE P. SN ELL, Manager. 


HOTEL RAMONA 


Over! the beautiful little of San Luis Obispo. 
California. Pamphlets free. H. W. LAKE, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


New Jersey 


The Misses Brodrick, 
Clinton Avenue, between Second and Third Streets, 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
Private Board. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE BUCKINGHAM (Alden Cottage) 


Opp. Laurel House. Well furnished and sunny rooms. 
comfort a specialty. Apply for circular, P. 


72. 


Lakewood, N. J. 


The PARK VIEW 


Open all the Year. | 
CHAS. W. WOODLAND, Prop. 


THE PINES 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Madison Avenue, between Second and Third Streets. 
Open Sept. 20. Address Mrs. J. M. CHILDS. 


Health Resort 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


Pure air, pure water, no malaria. Open year round. 


Terms, $2 per day, $7 to $ r week. 


New York 


HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Under the personal care of experienced physicians, offers 
exceptional advantages and attractions 4 those who are 
on in the m a n 
Genesee Valley, unsurpassed for 
u 


On line Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R. 
between New York and Buffalo. 
For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. ¥. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric » steam n fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade en the root. a a of 
rooms with private baths. Croquet, Lawn-tennis, etc. 
e, Electricity, all baths and all remedial appliances. 
New Turkish and Russian Baths never s 
Oriental elegance and completeness. Send for illustrated 


CHURCHILL HALL 


Open throughout the year. Unrivaled as an Autumn 
and Winter Res rt. The new West as n 
especially equips d for tne comfort of guests in Autumn 
and Winter. Electric lights, beils, well-selected library, 
and fine reading-room. Baths. Under the personal super- 
vision CHURCHILL, M-D. 


Delaware Water Gap, Penn. 
The Kittatinny 
ular Autumn resort, remains until Decem- 
= W. A. BRODHEAD & SONS. 


at this 


South Carolina 


AIKEN, S.C. Busch House 


day. Special terms by th k. 
So BUSCH, Proprietor. 


LUMBIA, 8S. C.—To Let, completely furnished, 

commodious house in best part of the city. In per- 
fect order, having been recently renovated throughout. 
Abundance of sunall winter. Grounds about three-fourths 
of an acre, with fine trees. Stable on rear of lot. Colum- 
bia occupies a high plateau in the pine and sand belt ; 
delightful climate and oy The S. C. College is here, 
and two excellent Female Colleges, Normal School, etc. 
It has long been known as one of the most beautiful cities 

e South. Northern references. 

HASKELL & BARNWELL, Columbia, S. C. 


TRAVEL 


ESTABLISHED 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool! 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” and “City of New York” 
10,500 TONS EACH. 
City of Berlin, 5,491 Tons. 
City of Chester, 4,770 Tons. 


These Magnificent Vessels are the 
largest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
the segularity and rapidity of their passage across the 

antic. 

The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least ptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Barber’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc., provid these 
Steamers are fitted with the Electric Light, the Ser- 
vice, Table, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 


Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 

the return portion is available, if desired, by the R 

Line Antwerp to New York or Fr 
FOR RATES and circulars giving full information. 

app 

INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 


6 Bowne Green, New York. 
307 St., Philadelphia. 
32 Soutn Ciarx Srt., Chicago. 


CALIFORMA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains 
of Palace Sleeping Cars, Free 
Reclining Chair Cars, and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through 
from Chicago to Portland, Ore- 
gon, with Pullman Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars through to 
San Francisco without change. 
Dining Cars serve all meals en 
route. Tourist Sleeping Cars, 
providing completely equipped 
berths at a nominal price, are 
also run between Chicago and 
San Francisco without change. 
Be sure that your tickets read 
via the Chicago & North-West- 
ern, Union Pacific, and Southern 
Pacific Railways. 

Apply to any Ticket Agent aE 2 

I 


Agt. Chicago & North-Western 
CHICAGO, 


F. N.S. 1-92. 
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TOURS 


RAYMOND’S 
| VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


A party will leave New York Thursday, October 
13, for an Autumn Trip to 


Southern California 


Stops will be made en route for rest and sight-seeing at 
Chicago, Las Vegas Hot Springs, and Santa 
Fe. The ti:kets coverevery expense of travel both ways 
and give the holder entire freedom of movement on the 
Pacific Coast. ev ma used returning on Any 
Regular Train for Six onths, or with Parties 
having personal escort, with a Choice of Four Dif- 
ferent Routes. 


Eleventh Annual Series of Winter Excur- 
sions to California, with Special Trains of Pullman 
Palace Vestibuled Sleeping and Dining Cars, one to three 
times a month, beginning in November. 

Tours Through Mexico and to the Sandwich 
Islands in the winter of 1 892-03. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether 
ornia or Mexico tour is desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
31 East Fourteenth St. (cor. Union Sq.), New York 


SOLID SILVER 


Direct from the Maker 


This Solid Silver Salad Bowl, Fork, and 
Spoon, repoussé chased and tastefully cased, 
$65 Because it goes directly from the manu- 
facturer to consumer there is a saving of 33% 
per cent. 

Send for an assortment of cases of Silver 
suitable for Wedding Gifts, for whatever value 
you determine upon, from $5 to $500. 

Oyster Forks, Coffee Spoons, 
Dishes, from $10 upward. 


Bon-bon 


Jewelry. worn and ort of style, accumu 
lates in every household. If you will send 
us yours by registered mail or express we 
will cither credit your account in exchange 
for more -erviceable articles or purchase it 
outright, if preterred. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 


17 Union Square, New York 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Silverware 


HEALTHFUL LOVE 
E-xhilarated happiness—love of vigorous 
heart not of morbid liver —when they’re 
married they’ll amount to something.— 


Finest cycling catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 
‘all for two 2-ct. stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New 


York, Chicago. 

R ARE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
Catalocues issued continually. 
HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color te 
satisf 


Send 10 cents postage for a package. 

ork. 
‘HAI Gray Hair, Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50c, 
leaden Supply Oo. 088 New York, will FREE 


75t Broadway, New 
Bock tee Couns, Best Corn Ours, beth 


Pacfic Coast Resorts 


Santa Cruz, San Jose, Coronado Beach, Monterey, 
San Luis Obispo, Riverside, Santa Barbara, 
Pasadena, Los Angeles, etc. 


Illustrated printed matter describing these resorts, or 
any others, and full information as to reaching California 
from your home, may be had free from the Recreation 
Department, The Christian Union, New York City. 


The 


New York 


Teh oe A delightful home for those seek- 
ing health, rest, or recreation. Under 

the personal care of regularly edu- 

cated and experienced physicians. 

Hillside location (1,200 ft. above 
sea level), in a woodland park over- 
looking extended views of the famous 
Genesee Valley region, unsurpassed 
for healthfulness and beauty. Clear, 
dry atmosphere, free from fogs 
and malaria. Perfect drainage and 
sewerage. 

Elegant modern fire-proof main 
building and twelve cottages, com- 
plete in all appliances for health and 
comfort. Extensive apartments for 
treatment, arranged for individual 
privacy. Skilled attendants. All 
forms of Baths, Electricity, Massage, 
Swedish Movements, etc. Vacuum 
Treatment. Delsarte system of 
Culture. Frequent lessons 
and lectures on Health Topics. 
Especial provision for rest and 
quiet ; also for recreation, amusement, and regular outdoor life. Culinary Department under 
supervision of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, Superintendent of Chautauqua Cooking School and 
leading teacher of scientific and hygienic cookery in the United States. 

Steam heat, open fires, electric bells, safety elevator, telegraph, telephone, etc. 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R., without change from New York or Buffalo. 
illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, and other information address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary. 


WINTER SANATORIUM 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, pine, 
salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydropathic baths; 
electricity in all its forms; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor ; 
electric bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without 
treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


Dansville, Livingston Co., 


On line 
For 


Twenty-five miles northeast of Kansas City, on the C. M. & 
St. Paul Ry., is a beautiful little city of 3,000 inhabitants, 

built since the summer of 1880, solely on account of the dis- 
A Resort? covery of the marvelous “ FERRO-MANGANESE ™ and SULPHO- 
_ SALINE waters, and the thousands of cures that have since 
been effected by their use. THE ELMS, capacity 500 guests, is one of the most 
charming and comfortable a//-year-round resort hotels in America. A perfect hotel 


—complete sanatorium. Resident physician Excelsior Springs 


Seeking 


in charge. Superb baths. All charges 
moderate. 
For illustrated pamphlet address ix ee Missouri 


Excelsior Springs Company, 
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RIDLEYS’ 


Grand St., N. Y. 
Ladies’ and Misses’ 


Cloaks 


Suits,Wraps,Capes, 
Long Garments 


Largest Assortment 


Ever Shown 


Over 100 Styles Jackets 


and Box Coats 


in all sizes, perfect fit guaran- 
teed. Nocharge for alterations. 


Ladies’ fine all-wool Cheviot or 
Beaver Jackets and Box Coats, in navy 
blue, black, and fancy colors, 


$8.90 


Real Value, $14.00 


500 Ladies’ good Cloth long Reefer 
Jackets, double breast, coat back, sizes 
32 to 44 bust, in black, navy, and tan, 
some are trimmed fur, 


$3.90 


Regular Price, $5.98 


Ladies’ Long Mantle Capes, trimmed 
gimp and fancy braiding—-satin lined 
—$8 90, $12.00, $15.75. 

Ladies’ all-wool Flannel Cloth Suits, 
Bell skirt, postilion waist, high Bell 


sleeves, 


Worth $12.00 


' Ladies’ fine Cheviot Cloth Tailor- 
made Suits, $9 75, $12.50, and $15 00 
—much below value. 

600 Misses’ good Cloth School 
Cloaks, deep Capes—sizes 6 to 14 
years—$3.90. 

1,000 Misses’ fine Imported Cloth 
Cloaks, all the new styles—sizes 4 to 
16 years—$6.50, $8.00 to $12.00. 
Much under value. 

Misses’ Suits, all the new plaids 
and plain colors, $2.38, $4.50 to $8 oo 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
EDW. RIDLEY & SONS 


309-321 Grand Street 
NEW YORK 


Young 
Peoples’ 


Outfitting 


Has become an important specialty, 
the success of our establishment prov- 
ing the rule that thorough systematio 
specializing is always followed by the 
best work and the lowest prices. 

That we have the widest range of 
choice of everything from Hats to Shoes 
is conceded. We are confident that 
a comparison will show the advantages 
we also offer in the prices of desirable 
goods. Our 


Boys’ all wool suits $5.00 to $6.00. 
Girl’s School Dresses $4.00 to $10 02. 
Fur trimmed C.oaks 38.25 to $10.50. 


are good examples. 


Mail orders have special attention. Samples and 
illustrations of latest styles furnisiied on application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N: Y, 


CARPETS 


New Fall Styles 
ROYAL WILTONS 


We call special attention to our immense line of confined 
styles; alsu a large assortment of open and last season’s 
paiterns, 

At Prices Within Reach of All. 
(We believe them the best wearing carpets made.) 


Now is the Time to Buy! 
WOOL ADVANCING! 


During the past month we have made probably the 
largest purchase ever consummated by any exclusively 
retail house in the we rld. at prices far below anything ever 
experienced in our business career, 1 otwithstanding the 
immense au:tion sales of last year, when we were heavy 
buyers, at prices which astoni:hed us. : 

Many believe we would realize more by holding these 
goods for advarced prices, but, as usual, we give our 
patrons the benefit, and will inaugurate on | 


MONDAY, OCT. 3 
A CREAT SALE 


of these goods, including Axminsters, Moquettes, Wilton 
Velvets, Brussels, and Extra Suver Ingrains, at Prices 
Lower than ever before Quoted. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
LACE CURTAINS 


$100,000 worth Furniture Coverings, Hangings, Plush, 

etc., in all the latest fabrics. designs, and colorings, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 

Our fall importation of Curtains is complete in all the 
leading makes, consisting of Arabian, Louis X VI., Marie 
Antoinette, etc. 

We offer a special lot of Nottinghams, Irish Points, and 
Tambours at extremely low-prices. 


CHENILLE CURTAINS 
A large variety, at Lowest Prices in the City. 


FURNITURE 


Some elegant PARLOR SUITS, our own exclusive 
designs, which we wiil close out at prices far below those 
charged for first-class work elsewhere. 


Parties purchasing their coverings from us can have 
their furnitur- reupholstered and covered in the best man- 
ner at moderate charges. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., N. Y. 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
DEAF 2.240 novses cune 


w remed 
ealy by F. Hiscox, 863 B’way, N.¥. Write 


Men’s Cloths 


English Box Cloths, 


Meltons and Kerseys 


Black, Blue, and Colored 
Worsteds. 


Cassimeres and Cheviot Suitings. 


Overcoatings 


Elysians, Beavers, 
Irish Friezes and Ribbed Cheviots. 
Whip and Bedford Cords for 
Hunting. 


Cloakings 


Camel’s Hair, Covert, and 
Venetians 
in Fancy Shades for Wraps and Coats. 


French Beavers 
Plain and Camel’s Hair Finish. 


Diagonals, Cheviot, and Vienna 
Coatings in Colors. 


Fancy Colored Shetlands, White Wool, 
and Silk and Wool Cloakings. 


Black Astrakhans 


in high grades. 


Ladies’ Cloths 


fancy colorings. 


Proadovay AS 19th ot. 


New York 


N arranging for a fall 

outfit of Clothing, in- 
clude an English Covert 
Coat (Venetian Cloth). They 
wear better and retain their 
good appearance longer 
than any other. Price, 


$10.50. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 


1338 Chestnut St. 
(Opposite the Mint), 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Sabbath 
School Cards. 
Our Fall Catalogue is now 
ready, and will be mailed free 
touny address. 
Send 12 cents for large line 
of samples to 


OHIO ART CO, Cincinnati, 0. 


= 
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Minnesota New York 
Boardi CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 

end Dey . A Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 

work. Scholarship to Bryn Mawr College, — attention 

nasium. Resident students. Mary B. Wurron, A. 

New Hampshire and Lors A. Banas. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


Are Fashion’s favorites this season. Vis- 
iting our Departments, you can see what 
is newest and best. | 

The Specialty for this week will be 
Moire Antiques, with Black and Colored 
Satin Pekins, at $1.50 a yard. They are 
worth $2.50. 


‘IN THE BASEMENT. 

Figured Pongees in all the Evening 
Colorings, at 65 cents per yard. They 
are well worth 85 cents. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


frican Kola 
Asth ma: in Congo, West 
Africa, is Nature's Sure 
Cure for Asthma. Cure Guaranteed or No 
Export Office, 1164 ew York. 
For al Case, FREE address 
KOLA ORTING CO., 132 Ohio. 


CHURCH Established 1827. 


ORGANS Correspondence Invited. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 
New York, New York City. 


CHERMERHORN'S 
Oldest and best U's 
Established 1855. 3 14h Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut, Cornwall. 
OUSATONIC VALLEY INSTITUTE. Home 
School for Girls. Coll preparation under 
competent teachers. Exceptional home advantages. 
system of exercise. erms $30 
Mrs. MARY L. STORER, Principal. 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$so0. 18th year. My so-page circular tells what 
education means for a boy mage. ormation of character 
stands first with us. No 
FREDERICK 8 CURTIS: (Yale "6o). 


Connecticut, Hartford (i the sudurds). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advant for entune, stud 
health. Terms, $s00 to f500. 
Miss SARA J. 


and 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave, 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Prins. 
Prescribed and Elective Courses of Stuy, or Co lege Pre- 
paratory Co.rse. Circulars. Early application necessary. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 
Norwalk, Conn. Twentieth year. Co lege 
Preparatory courses. Careful attention to morals 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, 
gymnasium. Terms moderate 


Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Cambridge. 
R. oe S NORMAL SCHOOL of 
‘raining for Women, at CAm- 
BRIDGE, Mass.. will open its Twelfth Session on 
2oth instead of November 1, as heretofore. 


New Hampsuire, West Lebanon. 


— HALL 
Boarding School for Boys. 
Goecial for Colleges and 


cial attention given to iting 
ress 
. C. PERKINS. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, B 
EVEN GABLES. Mrs. Westcorrt’s Boardi 
senoet 5 for Young Ladies. Native French 


teach chase, Certificate to Smith 
allt pt. 20th. 


erm begins Se 
New Jersey, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL any GIRLS 
ENGLEWOOD, 


an CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A.B. 


New York, Jamaica, L. I. 
year, begins t. 22,1 school for gir 
ten miles from New Vork. 
Miss S. A. HUNTTING, Principal. 


New Jersey, Lakewood. 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
Among the _—, A thorough and attractive 


school for boys. s 
W MOREY. Principal. 


New Jersey, Lakewood. 
MISSES FARRINGTON 
THE OAKS 
October Fifth. Lakewood, New Jersey. 


New Jerssy, Montclair, 770 Bloomfield Ave. 
ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
College and bustness preparation. Cadets live 
in cottages, enjoying Christian influences and avoiding the 
evils. f dormitory life. J. G. MacVICAR, A.M., Prin. 


New Jerssy, Montclair, 60 Plymouth Street. 
an FOR GIRLS. College preparation. 
Latin, Greek, and Higher Mathematics may be 
omitted by pupils wishing ‘s cial ween in either Ameri- 
can History, Literature, and Science of Government, or 
General History and Literature. 
Katharyn Lois Hitchcock, Laura Grosvenor Marsh. 


New Jersey, Mount Holly. 
OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
Healthful helpful, homelike. Catalogues. 


(Summer Session. term opens Sept. 1 3th. 
Rev. J. J. Coata, A.M. Principal. 


New Jersey, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND’ $ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home, best advantages. Circulars 


sent on application. 


New Jersey, Newton. 
EWTON (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 4oth year 800 


experienc 
pt. JOEL WILSON, 1M. 


New /ersey, Pennington 
Ya (N. SEMINARY for both 
sexes. Year. Offers rare educational facili- 
ties. High poe Steam heat- 
ughfare between New 
York Philadel iphia, Ba gee Ww gton. 
Catalogue. complete an ul, sent free. 
OS. HANLON, D.D., President for 23 years. 


New Jersey, Summit. 

UMMIT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. A 
Home and Day School for Young Women and 
Girls. Boarding*department in charge ot Miss Helen H. 
Blake, formerly of the ‘aif coller School, New Bedford, 
Conn. Preparation for all colleges. Classes in Cooking 
od, in Sewing. Full corps of instructors. Twerty miles 
Climate ex copponel healthful. Reopens 

Circular. artin Bahler, A.M., Prin. 


23. 


New York 


New York, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague St. 
HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
weording Dey for Gee. The 42d 
t circ 
St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New Fishkill-on-Hudson. 
E GARMO INSTITUTE 
Twenty ninth year Sept. 13. B Both sexes. 
usiness MDE GARMO, Principal, 


New York, Fort Edward. 
OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Fort Edward, N.Y. 
For Young Women and Girls ; superb modern 
buildings and appointments; twelve teachers $270 per 
year; rates proportional from date entrance. 
illustrated catalogue. 


New York, New York City, 241-243 West 77th St. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
For Boys and Girls. 
New 


for all Colleges for men and women 
Well-equipped Gymnasium. Military 
nder U. S. Army officer. 
L. C. MYGATT, Head Master. 


New York, New York City, 142 West 23d St. 
RAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Founded 1874. Incorporated by Act of Legis- 
lature, 1884. All branches taught, as a science and as an 
art, from the beginning to the highest artistic perfection. 
Unrivaled Free Advantages. A complete and fully ap- 
pointed stage for practice. The degrees in music 
and kindred arts granted. For particulars address 
Dr. E. EBERHARD, Director. 


New Yorx, New York City, 75 West Fifty-fifth St. 
to PRIMARY:AND JUNIOR 
CLASSES for Girls and small Boys. Mrs. 
RANDALL-Drent, Director. Experien teac 
lish stuocies; French, German, Drawing, 
Term opens October 4. 


New Yor«x, New York City. 
ME. ALBERTI'S 
DELSAKTE OF EXPRESSION 
s7 Fifth Avenue Y. City. 
rto June. $200. 


Puysicat Cutturs—Physiology, Hygiene, Corrective 
Esthetic Gymnastics, E.ocuTion, Literature 


and 
Forensic Oratory xtra. 

A tew in "the family. 

Until September 15, address Avon-by-the-Sea, N. ms 
seat of S (1803, July 24 to August 19). 


New Yorx, New York City. 
Iss D. DOREMUS'’ 
Boarding and Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Removed to 73s Madison Avenue, New York. 


New Yorx, N.Y. City, 1,786 Broadway, near 57th St. 

RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN and 

Elementary (lass. Froebel system. Ninth 

ear. Reopens Oct. 3d, 1892. Training Class for Kin- 
rgartners. 


New York, New York City, 55 West 47th St. 
ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SARAH H. EMERSON, Principal, will reopen 
September A few boarding pupils taken. 


New Yorx, New York City, 22 East sath Street. 
HE MISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls reopens Oct. 4. Collegiate, Academic, 
tory, and Primary depts. Kindergarten Oct. ro. 


New Yorx, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUS Free. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


New York, Warsaw. 

OMMON SENSE ECUCATION and PHYSI- 
CAL TRAINING for GIRLS. For full par 
rs address Miss SLAD 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
ISS GORDON’'S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
and 4112 Spruce St. Most delightful 
hiladelphia. 1:2th year opens Sept. 21st, 1892. F 
Music, and College preparatory. 
Circular on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, South Bethlehem. 
PE. a Boarding-School for Young 
Ladies and Girl-. Prepares for College or gives 
full academic course. Miss F. 1. WALSH, Principal. 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR SIX 


LITTLE GIRLS 
Under Fourteen Years of Age 


This school combines the refined ry of a | 
home with the best educational advantag 
desirable for those who are deprived of a eee s care by 
death, or travel ab 


References: Rt. Rev. Bishop HuntincrTon, S 
. ¥.: Hon. Stewart L. Wooprorp, Gen. ALFrep 
BARNES, Brooklyn, N. Y. Ad 
E. PRENTISS, M.S., M.D., 
Care of Prof. A. N. Prentiss 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


i luable i rti to 

AN AGENCY its influence. 
of vacancies and TH AT is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 
RECOMMENDS 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


drill 
n 
S nd 
e. 
C 
years. Moun ed 
catalogue. 
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Financial 


Money has stiffened this week, with the 
ruling rates for call loans 4 to 4% per 
cent. and for time money from 4% to 5% 
per cent. Time loans are easily secured, 
however, showing that the banks consider 
our outflow of currency to the interior as 
pretty wellover. The 1st of October pay- 
ments involved the calling in of considera- 
ble money on call, but this will soon be 
distributed again, so that a rate of 6 per 
cent. made on Friday was purely excep- 
tional. 

The banks have reduced their deposits 
during the month from August 20 to Sep- 
tember 24 nearly $44,000,000, whereas 
last year the deposits were actually in- 
creased in the corresponding time. 

Several causes have contributed to this 
sharp reduction. In the first place, a pleth- 
ora of deposits such as we have had, with- 
out the ability to use them profitably, 
serves to hasten and augment their deple- 
tion, so that larger sums have been sent 
West and South than would have gone 
with moderate activity here. Then the 
Treasury has been accumulating more than 
ordinarily. A very important factor, too, is 
found in a reduction of discounts over 
$25,000,000 as compared with the corre- 
sponding dates in 1891 ; and, finally, we 
have shipped abroad over $5,000,000 gold 
in the time named, whereas last year in 
the same time we imported considerable. 
The reduction in deposits has necessarily 
resulted in a corresponding reduction in 
loans. 

The mercantile agencies exhibit in 
their statements very satisfactory com- 
parative results in the matter of commer- 
cial failures. R. G. Dun & Co. report 
only 1,984 failures in the quarter ending 
September 30, with liabilities of $18,650,- 
000, against 2,754 failures for the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1891, involving liabil- 
ities of over $44.000,000. In the whole 
year ending September 30 they report 
7,487 failures, with aggregate liabilities of 
only $80,932,000, as compared with the 
previous year’s record of 8,828 failures and 
total liabilities of $136,718,761. These 
figures are at the minimum, and compare 
very favorably with 1890 and 1889, show- 
ing a large decrease. 

Earnings on the Atchison system for 
August exhibit an increase, net, of over 
$228,000, and on the St. Paul of $176,000. 
The Pennsylvania Railway Company, while 
exhibiting quite an increase gross, has used 
it up in expense account; while the Bur- 
lington and Quincy, coming in with a gross 
increase for the month of $558,356, is left 
with a net gain of only $26,700, but it is 
easy to account for this net depletion in the 
large earnings charged up to expense ac- 
count, which have been put into the prop- 
erty in preparation for the World’s Fair 
traffic next year. 

The Richmond and West Point bonds 
and stocks are higher, while the special 
list is neglected but steady. 

The bank statement is as fellows: 


#1,752,200 
1,522,0Cc0 
Legal tenders, decrease............. 177.700 
Deposits, 3,924,100 
Reserve, decrease. ..... 658 675 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
banks at about $4,300,000. 
WALL STREET. 


Good Cooking 


is one of the chief blessings of every home. To 

always insure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., 

use Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. 

ne on the label. Sold by your grocer and 
st. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, 
. Building, 
308 & 310 

5 Walnut St., 

Philadelphia 
CASH OAPITAL.... $500,000 00 

Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,993,540-53 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President 


WM. F. WILUIAMS, Asst, Secy. 
WM. |. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Dept. 


Ist Mortgage 6 Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds 


Superior 
Water, Light, and 
Power Co. 


of the 
City of Superior, Wisconsin 


Amount Issued—$1,115,000 
Principal Payable in 1919 
Interest payable semi-annually in May and 
November, 
AT THE 
Central Trust Company of N. Y. 
Principal and interest both ey in United 
States Gold Coin of present weight and fineness. 


For the twelve months ending June 30, 
1892, 
THE NET EARNINGS WERE: 8108,234 44 


THE INTEREST ON THE 
SURPLUS FOR YEAR...... $41,334 44 


The Company has exclusive right to furnish the 
City of Superior and vicinity with Water, Gas, and 
Electric Light. 

The population of the City is upwards of 25,000, 
and is rapidly increasing. 

We have had this property examined by an expert 
from New York, and confidently recommend the 
bonds as a safe investment. 

We offer a limited amount of the bonds for sale at 
102% and accrued interest. 


Walston H. Brown & Bros. 


20 Nassau Street, New York 


Read This! 62% 50 Yrs. 


Absolutely Safe Investment 


Quarterly Dividends. Can be Sold at any time. 
Address for full particulars 
GEO. LEONARD, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mas” 


“Payable in Gold” 


| are the mortgages offered 
by the Provident Trust 
Company. 

We send, free, a book 
on investments which will 
help you, whether you 
have little or much. 


The Provident 


Please mention The Christian Union 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS,;- - = 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. James N. 
Frederic ee us D. 
Josiah M. Fiske, MeCucds. 
alter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet Edwin Packard, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, enry W. Smith 
R. Somers Hay H. McK. Twombly 
Charles R. H Frederick W. V 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C, Whitney, 
J. Hood Wright. 


The 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


137,287 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of xst mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hart/ord, Conn. 
Amount of issue Limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, E xecutors, &c.. can invest in these bonds. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 


Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street PEW YORK 


HICAG) FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


personally selected on inside improved property 

each showing extra large margin above loan, an 

made, in first instance, with private funds. Mort- 
gages of $s00 to $3,000 now ready for delivery, netting 6 
and 7 per cent. © expense to investors. Choice loans 
always on hand 


A. W.McDOUGALD, Ashland Block, Chicago 


Solid 8% on Ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 


Tacoma, Washington. 

Refer to Continental Nat. Bk. N.Y. J. V. Farwell 
& Co., Metropolitan Nat'l. Bk.and Rev. P.S. Henson, 
D. D. Chicago. Pac. Nat. Bk. an! Rev. A. B. 

D. D.. Tacoma. Correspondence «olicited 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
Make Some MONEY 


ina perfectly safe and reliable business? 
e can put you in a way to do this, for 
we know all the facts in the case, an 
they are at your disposal. The busi- 
ness is that of growing and marketing 


PINE-APPLES 


en our Plantation, on Indian River, Florida, 
where the crop has never yet been a failure. Per- 
haps you have heard of this famous fruit land. If 
not we will be glad to send you an illustrated 
Bookiet free, which will pive you a lot of informa- 
tion about it If you have a little money lai 
aside, vou might want to invest it with us; aoy- 
thing from ten dollars to ten thousand At ang 
rate it will cost you nothing to look us up. Sen 
tor Booklet. 


JAS. K. REEVE, Sec’y, Dayton, Ohio 


THOSE answering an adver- 

tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and the 
Publisher by stating that they 
saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


| 
| 
| 
! 
RICHARD and Treas. 
ilt, 
of the 
| 
Paid Capital..................+ «+.-4600,000 


8 October, 1892 


A Family Paper 
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norlick’s 


Malted Milk 


An artificial food for babies should contain 
every element of nutrition in proper proportion, 
in order that the growing child may receive 
nourishment that produces a pro owth of 
muscle, bone and flesh. Horlick’s Malted Milk 
is such a food. it is made of the best Cows’ milk 
combined with wheat and barley; specially 
prepared and adapted to the needs of the 


Healthy 


owing baby, who when fed upon it (not 
songs * is far less liable to attacks of Cholera- 
Infantum and Marasmus than when other arti- 
ficial or starchy foods are used. 


Babies 


in good health are never cross and ish, 
Fretful days and restless nights are often the 
symptoms of coming trouble. ° 
At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
o us for a free sample. 
THE MALTED MILK CO, 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 
A Purely Vegetable Expee- 
torant ; not a violent remedy ; 
and very agrecable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


RUCKEL & HENDEL, N.Y. 


PAISLEY'S, 


rs 


Leading styles in Ladies’, 
Gent’s and Children’s Fall and 
Winter footwear for dress, 
evening and street, at pop- 
ular prices. 

Send postal for Catalogue. 


All prepaid purchases of $5.00 delivered free 
within 50 miles. 


397 6th Ave., 


Bet. 24th & 25th Sts., N. Y. 


GENUINE 


SHAVING SOAP, 


AN wants so little here 
below—because it goes 


M so far—you know— 
Enough for 


ON E CAKE 300 Shaves. 


If your Druggist does not have it you can 


it of ue wt sending 15 Cts, 
Stamps. THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
GLASTONBURY. CONN. 


The Power of Kindness 


The Meydoum Pyramid stands in the 
burying-ground of oldest Egypt, and there, 
day by day, are conducted most careful 
explorations under the management of Mr. 
Flinders Petrie. Thus does the tomb 
yield up its secrets, but these are not more 
interesting than the fact demonstrated 
throughout these operations that even the 
idle temperament of Egyptian workmen is 
more powerfully influenced by love than 
by fear. At Luxor, a swearing bully of an 
overseer hustled the children, with their 
palm baskets of mold, from pit to bank, 
lashing them mercilessly at times, and 
flicking his elephant hide whip for pure 
cruelty at the half-naked bodies of the 
poor little boys and girls who, io the name 
of science, were working like slaves, 
through heat and dust, to bring back the 
colossi of Rameses the Great, or the temple 
of his father, Seti, from the grave of cen- 
turies. It was a sight to make one’s blood 
boil to see the lash curl with a crack round 
the leg of a lad or the naked ankle of a 
girl, as they toiled up the steep bank with 
a heavy palm basket on the head. Some- 
times it would bring the poor creatures to 
their knees, but when | remonstrated, | 
was told: “ It matters not! No whip, no 
work,” 

Now, Mr. Petrie gets twice as much 
work out of his men and boys as does this 
bully at Luxor, and yet his intercourse 
with them is uniformly gentle and serene. 
It was refreshing to sit there in the shadow 
of those vast mounds, at the building of 
which the land had groaned and the lash 
had been' busy, and to see how men to-day 
toiled for honest bread at honest prices, 
and their master was a friend. That even- 
ing I heard a boy’s voice, and saw a boy's 
hand thrust through the tent where we sat. 
Mr. Petrie cut a piece of soap in two, and 
gave the lad half, saying quietly: “I find 
there’s nothing like soap for sore heads.” 
Soon another voice piped in the darkness, 
and the same knife now dived into a pot 
of ointment and spread some carefully on 
a bruised face. Presently, with a low 
salaam, a dusky man with an ache in his 
dusky stomach applied for cure. The 
paraffin lamp was kindled, a cup of coffee 
was made, and a spoonful of pepper stirred 
therein. The poor fellow swallowed it 
with a gurgle, and turned to go. “ May 
God increase your goods exceedingly !” 
were the words of thanks, and the grateful 
ones went back to their reed huts, their 
burniuses and sandy beds for the night. 
— Gentleman's Magazine. 


American Missionary Association 

The Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Missionary Association will be held in the First 
Centre) Congregational Church, Hartford, Conn., 

ctober 25-27. Ihe meeting will open promptly at 
3 P.M. October 25. at which time the General Sur- 
vey and Treasurer's will be presented. In 
the evening the Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., of 
Montclair, N. J., will preach the sermon. So far as 
possible the Hartford churches will entertain those 
who attend. Those purposing to be present and 
wishing entertainment are requested to write to the 
Rev. Wm. De Loss Love, D.D., 110 Capitol Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn. Special rates will be arnangea at 
hotels for those who desire to y their own way. 
The usual concessions of one-and one-third fares ere 
secured from the railroads. 


ALE Ano BEEF 


“PEPTONIZED” 
INVALIDS, 
For 


CONVALESCENTS, 
Suapiics complete nutrition. Agreeable tothe most 
eli 


NURSING MOTHERS. 
cate palate. The only liquid pre-digested Food 


Tonic on the market. 


Physicians Prescribe it. Your Druggist Sells it. 


THE ALE & BEEF CO. 


New York City. 


“Continual dropping wears 
away the stone.” 

The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deilt in the course of a year. 

You can stop it. Get Mac- 
beth’s “‘ pearl top” or “‘ pearl 
glass.” Vou will have no more 
trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead 
of rough; right shape instead 
of wrong; and uniform, one 
the same as another. 

You will pay anickel a chim- 
ney more; and your dealer 
will gain in good-will what he 
loses in trade; he will widen 


his trade by better service. 
Pittsburg. A. MacBETa & Co. 


There is nothing in a phy- 
sician’s life that gives him 
more satisfaction than seeing 
the prompt effect of Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil in 
bringing back plumpness and 
color to thin and pale chil- 
dren. 

“ Poor baby!” Everybody 
sees the sad picture. No one 
but the physician appreciates 
it. He knows what dangers 
threaten thin children. 


Let us send you a book 
about thinness. 


Chemist, 132 South sth Avenue, 
ew York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oli—all druggists everywhere do, $1, 
53 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


SWEET HOMOSASSA ORANGES by the box 

from Colegrove- by-the Lake, Hawthorne, Florida, $5.00 
box, freight paid to New York or Boston; ft delivered 

at Hawthorne Station. S. LIZZIE METCALF. 

I Seaver you at your my sweet cream- 

tter and fresh eggs for a litt than in 
soar city, Write for price to COURTNEY E. FERRIS, 
smyrna, N. Y. 

A REFINED. comfortable Southern home, with a 
mother’s care, for three little girls, from the ages of five to 
fourteen years; superior educa ional advantages if desi 
New York and Pmiladelphia reference. Address No. 
2,470, care Christi.n Union Office. 

events and Bible s ddress, giving low terms 
ool or rent, for church work, Rev. A. $ CALDWELL, 
Franklin, Ky. 

WANFED—-A faithful, kindl as 

t a Da ursery. Experience good refer- 
ence required, Address Mrs. GEORGE B. ADAMS, 
77 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 

PARTIES DESIRING Froebe!l Kindergartners 

ractically and theoretically trained may rs. 
GEORGE E. ORTON, President of the Orton Associa- 
ison Street, 


tion of Trained Kindergartners, 391 
Brooklyn. 

WANTED AS SUPERINTENDENT of a social 
club for young men at a short distance from New York 
a gentleman who is free ever ings from seven to ten and 
whe is eager to prove himself helpful to young. men. 
Sala if o per month and room. Address Rev. HENRY 
Mot eT. 47 West 2oth Street, New York. 

A GRADUATE OF WELLESLEY in New 
York will give instruction in the English branches and 


or will prepare students for colle 
ive lessons in drawing, sketching, or applied art. ef- 
qreneen, Address I. + S., No 2,562, care Christian 
Union Office. 


WANTED—A position as resident goveroess to, ope 


two litle chi t reference. 
FRANCES HOWARD. 439 Bellevue Ave., Trenton, 


= 
wi 
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FOR THROAT 
AND LUNG 


complaints, 
the best remedy is 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


In colds, 

bronchitis, la grippe, 

and croup, it is 
Prompt to Act 


sure to cure. 


$10,000,000 Saved In 1% Years 


3y the Policy Holders of the MASSACHU- 
SETTS BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, who 
would have paid that much more for their 
Insurance had they takenit in a Level-Premium 
Insurance Company. Why will you pay $100 for 
what can be bought for $60? Send for circular 
describing our NEw Po.icy, which has every 
advantage of the old form of Insurance, and in 
addition, our desirable disability feature. 


ENEFIT ASSOCIA! 


28,000 MEMBERS. 
$94,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE, 
$850,000 CASH SURPLUS. 

200,000 DEPOSITED WITH STATE 
TREASURER. 


Liberal Terms to First-Class Agents. 
CEO. A. LITCHFIELD, P. es. 


Exchange Bld’g, Boston, Mass 


Distress After 
Eating 
Relieved Instantly. 


ACID STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, 
FLATULENCY or GAS, 


and all forms of Indigestion, 
are promptly relieved by use 
of the digestive tablets, 


and by persistence in their 
use the chronic case 

We of dyspepsia can be 

absolutely cured. 


mail a free sample to any address. 


EPTONIX sold by druggists, 
or by mail, postpaid, 75 cents per box. 


THE ALLSTON CO., 
743 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Had Broken Something 


If people never cried until they were 
hurt, there would be much less noise in 
the world; but sometimes the crying is 
both amiable and amusing. 

An exchange says that a servant sent 
money to Ireland to pay the passage of 
her sister to Boston. She was to come by 
the Cephalonia. Meanwhile the girl 
watched the papers daily to see whether 
the steamer had arrived. At) last she 
found the desired item, but it came to her 
as a terrible disappointment, and she ran 
to her mistress in a state of distress. 

“The Cephalonia has got in,” she said, 
“ but oh, saints in heaven, an accident has 
happened to her!” 

“ What is it?” said the mistress. She 
took the paper, and this was what she 
read: 

“ The Cephalonia below; she has brok- 
en her record.”— Youth's Companion. 


He—I think we need not worry about 
the future. I am now getting $2,000 a 
year as second assistant sub-editor of the 
“ Daily Blower.” She—Yes; but you are 
killing yourself doing two men’s work. 
He—I know. But before long I may be 
promoted, and then I'll get $3,000 for 
doing one man’s work; and, it I have 
patience, I will eventually reach a position 
where I will get $5,000 for doing nothing 
at all—_Vew York Weekly. 


Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass 
is shown in every requisite for the table and in beau- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genu- 
ine pieces have trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & 
Sons, New York 


BIRTHDAY BROCHURE 


A Beautiful Volume 
Elegantly Printed 
Graphically Illustrated: 


A STORY OF SUCCESS ! 
A POINTER TO PROSPERITY ! 


In honor of the second anniversary 
of Chicago’s great temperance manu- 
facturing suburb, the town of Harvey, 
Ili., the town’s founders and builders. 
have prepared a sumptuous brochure 
fully illustrating and describing this, 
the most marvelous manufacturing 
movement in America. 

It should be in the hands of every 
investor, every home-seeker, every 
temperance worker in the United 
States, but it is of special interest to 
those who are thinking of Harvey as. 
a place of residence or investment. 

To such it will be cheerfully sent 
free. 

It must not be confounded with any 
other publication in relation to Har- 
vey, for there is nothing else to be 
compared with it. Address 

THE Harvey LAND ASSOCIATION, 
The Rookery Building, Cuicaco. ILL. 


— 


LOVELY W 


For only 30 cents we will send by mail, postpaid, the followin 
ow, or planted in the garden for early Spring blooming. 


Once for winter blooming in your win 


WERS 


1 elegant Bulbs which may be potted at 


1 Bulb Bermuda Easter Lily, the grandest winter flower, enormous white, sweet scented blossoms. 
1 Bulb Roman Hyacinth, bears several spikes of beautiful white blossoms, very fragrant. 


1 Bulb Grape Hyacinth, produces spikes of the most beautiful blue flowers. 
1 Bulb Freesia, very fragrant, large white and yellow blossoms, in wonderful profusion. 


1 Bulb Tulip, Duc Van Thol, beautiful intense scarlet; blooms very early. 

1 Bulb Allium Neap., large clusters of snow-white blossoms, free bloomer. 

1 Bulb Giant Snowdrop, great, drooping, waxy-white flowers of unsurpassed beauty. 
1 Bulb Scilla, sprays of deep sky-blue blossoms of great beauty. 

1 Bulb Spanish Iris, a lovely flower of various colors and a profuse bloomer 


1 Bulb Glory of the Snow, long sprays 


of large, light-blue flowers with white center. 


our Superb Catalogue of Bulbs and Plants for Fall planting and Winter bloomirg, and a sample copy 


Also 
of THE MAYFLOWER with two elegant large colored plates. Allt 
10 rare bulbs (worth 75 cents) are grand bloomers either for the house or garden. 
Get your neighbors to send with you and we will send4 of these collections for 


only to introduce them. 


e above for only ¥ cents, postpaid. These 


We send them for 30 cents 


1.0. Directions for culture sent with each lot. 
ALSO THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL OFFERS BY MAIL POSTPAID. 
12 Mixed Tulips, double or single...... 40c| 6 Giant Bermuda Freesiaa, mixed................ 
12 Mixed Parrot Tulips... .........0-cccccecccecceess Bic | & Grand Lilies, 5 sorts, including Auratum........ 50c 
6 Mixed Hyacinths, double or single.............. 50c| & Fine named Cacti, different sorts...........+.... 50c 
6 Pompon Hyacintha, mixed, elegant............. Bic | 4 New Perpetual Blooming Plants, fine winter bloomers, 50c 
25 Fine Mixed Crocus, a)! colors....... & Lovely Everblooming Rosca, 5 sorts........... 50e 


cents. e 


OUR FALL CATALOGUE f 1892 A superb work of Art, large and illustrated, with colored 
or © pease. will be sent to any one on receiptofsS te. W 

offer the finest stock of Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, Freesias, etc., and scores of rare new Bulbs 

and Piants for fail planting and winter blooming, also choice Shrubs and Fruits. It is the most beautiful and 


complete Catalogu 
tiful Monthly Horti 


eof the kind everissued. We want agents in ever 
E MAYFLOWER, 


Sample cory tree. addres JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, F 


town to take subscribers for our beau- 
cents ~~ year. Liberal premiums 


oral Park. N. Ye 


| 
| 
ON J 
NR 
; 
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About People 


—A New York publisher is about to 
bring out a book called “ Columbus and 
Columbia,” for which Mr. Blaine has 
written an article of eleven thousand 
words, for which he has been paid $5,000. 


—When Dr. Pierson, who is soon to 
take charge of the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, Spurgeon’s old church, reached his 
decision, he sent, says the New York 
* World,” a unique cablegram of accept- 
ance to the Rev. James Spurgeon. It read 
simply: “ Philemon, 22—Pierson.” The 
verse reads: “ But withal prepare me also 
a lodging ; for I trust that through your 
prayers I shall be given unto you.’ 


—There is now living at Troyes an aged 
lady, by name Mme. Danton, a grand- 
daughter of the great Danton. President 
Carnot, when the anniversary of the Revo- 
lution was being celebrated, asked Mme. 
Danton to come to Paris and be his guest 
of honor, but she declined. Investigation 
proved that she spent the day on her knees 
in the Troyes cathedral praying that the 
revolutionary sins of her illustrious ances- 
tor be forgiven. 


To Harvard Students or Their Parents 


Pleasant and helpful church relations with Cam- 
bridge churches for students coming to Harvard 
University may be made promptly through the wel- 
come and assistance hereby offered to students, or to 
their parents, by Mr. Henry White, 855 Main Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., Chairman of Committee of Cam- 

i Congregational Club, to whom letters should 

or application made in person. 


One Way 


to fill a barrel with water, is to use a 
sieve, It's a poor way, though. You 

can do it—but it takes time, patience, 

care and much work. 

So you can wash clothes 
with soap and a wash- 
board—but it isn’t the 

best way. It’s slow 

work, hard work, costly 
work. It wears out the 
things you're trying to 
get clean. 

The best and easiest 
| way is to use Pearline. 
That does the washing 

while you're doing 
something else—does it without any of the clumsy rubbing 
that takes so much time and makes so much wear and tear. 

Try it—saves you money as well as work. 

Sen Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you *‘ this is as good as" or 

the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and 


it if your groc-* sends you some*ing in place of Pearline, be honest— 
1 Back send it back. S2L JAMES PYLE, New York. 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry 
A this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 


of Olymyic Park Addition. OLY isa 


city of over 8.000 people, situated at the he 


water, resources 


rin ia in a few months, MANU 
L 


INDS ARE LOCATING AT OLYMPIA, 
unlimited resources and great natural advantages, capital and enter- 
prise is pushing Olympia to the front and will keep her there. PUT 

Any bank or business man of Olympia, Washington, 
The Merchants National bank of Seattle, Washington, 
The Boston Nationa! Bank of Seattle, Washington, 


OLYMPIA ON THE 


OLYMPIA (ADITOL WASHINGTON STATE. 


— 
The above is a splendid and very true sketch of Olympia, the Capital 
. of the wonderful State of Washinatcs, showing the relative position 
PIA owing, thriving young 

of navigation on 

Sound; possesses unrivaled transportation facilities, both rail and 
at and inexhaustable, such as 
Iron, Tin, Gold, Silver, etc., etc.. and abundance of natural advan- 
tages; one of the greatest water powers west of the Mississippi River; 
a harbor second to none in the world, which floats the largest vessels 
and is headquarters for a great many steamboats. Olympia’s popu- | six 
lation has more than doubled during the past 18 months, and is grow- 
ing faster and making more substantial improvements according to 
her population than any other city in America. OLYMPIA has four 
railroads, besides these the Great Northern and Union Pacific are 
now actively engaged in building, and will be running trains into 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES OF 
The combination of 


YOUR SAVINGS IN OLYMPIC PARK FOR A PROFITABLE IN- 
VESTMENT. Interest yourself in this great young city, the coming 
metropolis of the Pacific Coast. It will be safer and more profitable. 
uget | than depositing in a savings bank. Olympic Park is within one mile 
of the State Capitol building and Post Office. All lots are 256x100 feet. 
All lay well, not a bad Jot in the whole addition. Inside lots are $126. 
each; corner lots, $150. Terms, $10 cash, balance, $% per month; or 
one-third cash, balance in two equal payments running one and two. 
years. Ten percent. discount for allcash. Deferred payments draw 

r cent. interest. Warranty deeds given, title guaranteed. By 
having lots reserved you will secure better location, Lots ordered 
by telegraph will be reserved a reasonable time for remittance to 
reach us by mail. Send us 810 and we will select for you the best lot 
unsold, we will send you a plat showing the lot selected. If you do 
not like the lot selected you can exchange for any lot unsold. We 
will reserve lots 10 days upon payment of a small amount per lot. 
which amount will apply as part of first payment. Send money 
express or P. O, order or Chicago draft, payable to order of Russell 
Russell. As to our reliability we refer you to 
The Corn Exchange National Bank of Chicago, I1., 
The Globe Loan & Trust Co. Savings Bank, Omaha, Neb., 

The Bank of Hope, Hope, North Dakota. 


Lumber, Coal, 


Send for pamphlet and instructive matter, mailed free. 


PRICES WILL BE ADVANCED 


RUSSELi & RUSSELL, 
1414 ASHLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. (Eastern Office.) 


$25 PER LOY ON THE 15TH 
DAY OF NOVEMBER, 1802. 


PISO'S CURE FOR 
Hen ELS! is wn 
wa Best Cough Syrup. tes Good. Use 
| CONSUMPTION 
LT sy = 


